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Sir John Soane’s 


people in London 
whom one might 
suppose to be espe- 
cially interested in 
art and architec- 
ture have hardly 
heard the name 
of the Soane 
Museum, andthere 
are a good many 
among those who 
are familiar with 
its name who know 
nothing elee about 
it. Itseemsstrange 
that this should be 


had evidence of 
the fact not infre- 
quently where we 
should not have 
expected it. One 
cause of the com- 
parative neglect of 
so interesting an 
institution is pro- 
bably the. fact of its being situated in what 
is now not a very central quarter, except for 
lawyers. Another reason, we have very little 
doubt, why some of those who know of it never 
visit it, is to be found in the rather complicated 
arrangement of the days for seeing it. London 
is provokingly full of places which can be seen 
on certain days in the week and not on others; 
and people are often prevented from visiting the 
National Gallery or the British Musem from not 
having at hand any note of their closed days, 
and fearing only to waste the journey thither. 
But in both these, as well as in other institu- 
tions which have closed days, the open and 
closed days are the same for all the year round, 
but in the case of the Soane Museum there is 
the additional complication that the days are 
different for different months in the year, 
and that during five out of the twelve 
months (September to January, inclasive) it is 
not open at all. It is impossible to be gure of 
remembering these in-and-out arrangements, 
and consequently no one feels safe in recom- 
mending any one to go to the Museum unless he 
is able, at the same time, to state the days on 
which it can be seen, and there is a general im- 
Pression of some mystery concerned in gaining 
access to it. We have not infrequently heard 
ut asked why the original owner made such 
Sccentrie dispositions as to the time of opening. 
He, in fact, did not ; he left directions that free 
Sccess should be afforded to the public to see 
the Museum on at least two days in every week 
throughout the months of April, May, and 
Jane, “‘and at such other times in the game or 
‘0 other months as the trustees shall direct.” 





The 
trustees have accordingly invented the | 


so, but we have 


present complicated arrangement, which is very 
inconvenient to the public, and not in any way 
called for by the provisions of the Trust, and 
which they would do wisely to alter. If the 
same days of the week were adhered to during 
the months from February to August,—the 
time when the largest number of people are 
living in or visiting London,—that would be 
more easily remembered, and some perfectly 
needless trouble and uncertainty would be 
saved. 

A few words by way of a reminder as to the 
nature and extent of the Soane Museum may 
not be out of place, on account of the com- 
parative want of due attention which it meets 
| with from professional and amateur architectural 
and art students. The outward aspect of the 
house on the north side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields is 
simply that of an ordinary London street house, 
, with some Gothic \brackets and some caryatide 
figures fixed on the front. It wasthe dwelling- 
house of the eminent architect who made the 
collection, along with two other, or part of two 
other houges, which he purchased and threw into 
this one. In the rather rambling interior thus 
formed are to be found objects of architectaral 
or archwological interest of the most varied de- 
scription, showing how wide were the interests, 
and how active the mind, of the collector. Bat 
independently of the curiosities themselves, 
their arrangement, and the whole treatment of 
the house, are of interest as showing how much 
of individaality and picturesque arrangement 
may be imparted to a house even within com- 
paratively small limits. Everywhere there is 
the evidence of original taste displayed in a 
kind of curiosa felicitas of arrangement, some- 
times eccentric, always effective: nothing seems 
to be done as we might find it done in 
avy other house. There is a little trickery 
in the ingenious use of mirrors in various 
places. Soane seems to have been fond of the 
effect of reflection, and to have aimed at 
breaking and destroying the sense of limited 
size, and giving apparent vistas to the eye by 
the use of mirrors where they would not 
naturally be looked for, and where for the 
moment they furnish not infrequently a com- 
plete illusion. As he was equally fond also of 
leaving unexpected peeps through unexpected 
corners, it is difficult often to decide at a glance 
whether we are really looking through an 
opening into another compartment of the house, 
or whether we are deceived by a mirror. The 
most effective use of the mirror is, perhaps, in 
the frieze of the library, the front room on the 
ground-floor, where glass is used on two sides 
over the cornice of the book-cases, which, being 
kept clean and free from dust, prodpces pre- 
cisely the effect of an opening, a kind of clear- 
story, over the top of the book-case into another 
apartment. The ceilings of these two rooms 
are decorated with paintings by that weak 
and “pretty” painter, Howard, whose female 
figures have all the same insipid regular and 
inexpressive countenance. One of the larger 
compartments is evidently an inspiration,— 
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one might perhaps say a plagiarism,—from 
Guido’s “ Aurora.” There is a certain instruc- 
tion conveyed by the comparison of these paint- 
ings, as well as of some other things in the 
house which are passés in taste with the taste 
of the present day. It is certain that no 
wathetic person, architect, poet, or artist, 
would at present endure to have paintings in 
the style of these of Howard's on his walls or 
ceilings; in fact, he dare not have them, he 
would bea marked man. Yet these were con- 
sidered beautiful and appropriate by a man of 
exceptional refinement and calture in the early 
part of the present century. It is equally 
possible that some of the mural decorative 
painting by a special school of painters which 
is so run after now, may appear just as weak 
to the eyes of spectators fifty years hence as 
these of Henry Howard's appear to us. Not, of 
course, that we would for a moment imply that 
there are no fixed grounds of criticism, no work 
which appears beautifal equally to its own and 
to succeeding generations. But it is certain 
that in almost every generation, at least during 
the last two centuries, there have been tastes 
of the time which have been mere fashions, 
which are obviously so to us who regard them 
now, yet which were most implicitly believed in 
by those who commissioned and those who exe- 
catedthem. What will fature generations think 
of our Burne-Jones-ian beauties, with their long 
necks and protruding chins, and our decorative 
classically - draped damsels with conventional 
flower-jars beside them? Perhaps visitors may 
then wander over rooms decorated in the taste 
of to-day, and say, “How curious that people 
should haye seen beauty or meaning in these stiff 
artificial figures!” 

The models of restored Greek and Roman 
buildings inthe dining-room, though on a small 
scale, are interesting as giving a means of im- 
mediate comparison of scale and proportion in 
some of the most important buildings of the 
great Classic period. Sir John Soane’s portrait 
by Lawrence hangs in this room ; and scattered 
about are various antique fragments, vases, &c., 
some of them of very exceptional interest. 
Through the little ante-room in one corner of 
the dining-room, filled with small antique frag- 
ments and casts (for every inch of space seems 
to have been made available by this enthusiastic 
collector), we come on a medley of things which 
seems bewildering at first, though they are all 
really very carefully arranged and distributed. 
In a gallery running east and west are nume- 
rous casts of antique sculpture and architectural 
ornament, mingled with bits of original antique 
work, as much being crowded into the space as 
it could possibly hold so as to allow any room 
for visitors at all. Eastwards through this room 
is reached what is called a corridor, but should 
rather be called an antechamber, in which are 
gome fine fragments and casts of capitals, in- 
cluding a very interesting piece of an Egy ptian 
capital, showing more relief in the design of the 
bell than we meet with in the most familiar 


forms of Egyptian capital. Through this ante- 
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room is the picture-room, which of all parts of 
the Museum shows most admirably the hand of 
the architect,—the man cunning not only to 
design artistically, bat to arrange and contrive 
practically, and finding, like every true archi- 
tect, a pleasure in clever contrivance and 
arrangement for its own sake. The picture- 
room contains Hogarth’s election scenes,—the 
four pictures of the “Entertainment,” “Can- 
vassing,” “ Polling,” and “Chairing the Mem- 
ber,” once the property of pleasant David 
Garrick, and bought, at the sale after his death, 
by Soane. Among other works in the room are 
prints and drawings by Piranesi, a large Cana- 
letti, and a considerable number of smal! paint- 
ings of archite®tural subjects, chiefly Classical 
ruins, by Clerisseau, whose name is very likely 
unknown to many of our readers, but who had 
a decided specialty of talent as a painter of old 
buildings. Now we have got tired of painting 
old Classic buildings, and our most painstaking 
and talented architectural artists are rather 
taking to finding out the beauty of old barns 
and red-brick house fronts, which also no doubt 
have a beanty of their own. Still, there was 
about the subjects which Clerisseau painted a 
poetic interest and a faded dignity and grace 





which we do not find in architecture of the red- | 


brick epoch. Every taste has its reaction, 
however; only people have a habit now of mis- 
taking the reaction for a new impulse in artistic 
production. But we are wandering (“re-act- 
ing”) from Sir John Soane’s picture-room, part 
of the interest of which certainly consists in 
the room itself, and the way in which‘it is fitted 
up. By an arrangement of reversible panels on 
the walls, more pictures are exhibited in this 
small room than coald be shown in the ordinary 
way on the walls of a room of more than twice 
the dimensions. Then the south side of the 
room, which at first seems to consist of picture- 
screens similar to the rest, opens entirely, and 
the visitor looks over a railing down into the 
little room in the basement filled with Gothic 
work, and called “The Monk’s Room,” and across 
into a large recess backed by a stained-glass 
window, and in the centre of which stands a 
statue. It is worth while for those who are con- 
cerned in the arrangement of plans for producing 
effect, to see how much interest and novelty of 
picturesque effect has been prodaced by Soane 
in dealing with rooms of exceedingly small 
dimensions. The picture-room contains also 
one of those combination views of all the archi- 
tect’s works which ware a favourite device at 
one time, and of which Cockerell made one in 
honour of the genius of Wren, the engraving of 
which is well known. 

The little Gothic parlour in the basement, 
reached by a staircase from the vicinity of the 
picture-room, would not be of so much interest 
to Mediaovalists of the present day as it might 
have been to those of fifty years ago; but it is 
surprising, considering the date at which Soane 
practised, and his own decidedly Classic tastes, 
that he should have shown so much interest in 
Gothic detail as the odds and ends in this little 
room evince that he had. Therest of the base- 
ment is occupied much as the ground-floor 


gallery over it, with various casts of figures and | 
details, except the centre portion, where is| 


placed the great Egyptian alabaster sarco- 
phagus discovered by Belzoni in 1817, and pur- 
chased by Soane in 1824. The British Museum 


contains no such treasare as this in its Egyptian 
department ; it is a wonderful relic, and enough 
in itself to give a European fame to the collec. 


tion which contains it. Belzoni said at the time 
(in his account, which is copied into Mr. Wild’s 
catalogue raisonné of the Museum) that this 
relic had not its equal in the world, and we 
know of no Egyptian discovery since which can 
be said to render Belzoni’s opinion out of date. 
Soane bought it for 2,000/., but it would pro- 
bably command a sum very far in excess of that 
if it were offered for sale now. The exceptional 
character of the sarcophagus consists in its 
size, the preciousness of the material, from 
which the sarcophagus has been sunk out from 
the solid mass, only the lid being separate, and 
the minute and elaborate figures and _hiero- 
glyphic writing with which it is covered within 
and without, and the beauty of execution (from 
an Egyptian art point of view) of the 
figure drawn on the bottom of the interior, 
The lid was unfortunately broken; the late 
curator, Mr. Bonomi, had the pieces arranged 
in the room over the ground-floor gallery, called 
in the catalogue “ The Student’s Room.” 

up to the ground-floor in, 
wd de ea eae 


come on the breakfast-room,—a little gem of a 
room,—on which the former owner had evidently 
bestowed most affectionate embellishment. The 
breakfast-room is reached through a small lobb 
which, like every other corner of the house, 
filled with casts and curiosities, and the room 
itself has been given a domical ceiling, with a 
little lantern in the apex, with miniature painted 
glass subjects in its sides. The room contains 
a collection of casts from antique gems, some 
splendid illuminated books, and various draw- 
ings, engravings, and designs, some of which 
are shown in turning cabinets or panels carrying 
objects on both their faces, in the same manner 
as in the picture-room, and turning on hinges on 
either side of the window. 

Going out into the entrance-lobby and up the 
principal stairs of the house, we find even on 
the staircase every corner and window-shelf and 
recess carries its own object of interest. Here 
is Flaxman’s original model for his immortal 
group of Michael and Satan, there a model at 
the life-school of the Academy, by Bailey; ina 
recess off the stairs a small collection of works 
relating in one way or another to Shakspeare 
(“The Shakspeare Recess”); im the corre- 
| sponding recess on the next flight is a collection 
including a copy of part of the entablature 
\of the Tivoli circular temple, whence this 
is called “The Tivoli Recess.” These two 
recesses open anglewise off the winders of the 
stairs, and look as if, in the original economy of 
the habitation, they might have been water- 
closets or housemaids’ closets (if the latter 
institution was known in Soace’s time). Togive 
an idea of the variety and multiplicity of in- 
terest of the Museum to those who have not 
been there, we give the list of objects to be 
found in this one last-named recess only, off the 
upper flight of stairs :— 


A cast of a bas-relief of a “ Grecian Feast,’ modelled by 
Flarman during his studies in Italy. 


A cast of an alto-relief by Banks, modelled 
similar circumstances, ‘‘ The Grief of Achilles.”’ 

An original terra-cotta model by Banks for his “ Carac- 
tacus before Claudius.” 


A bas-relief in terra-cotta from the Borghese vase, 
modelled by Flaxman at Rome, 

A model of a Sleeping Child, from Chantrey. 

A cast from Elaxman’s ‘‘ Shield of Achilles,” 

Copies of Fiaxman’s figures of Cupid and Psyche. 

Copy of a piece of the Tivoli entablature (as before 
mentioned), half the size of the original, 

A psinted-glass window, a copy of one compartment of 
the window designed by Reynolds for New College, Oxford. 
The element of copying or reproduction is more 
represented here than in most parts of the 
Museum, so it must not be taken as typical in 
that way; bat it will be admitted that this is 
pretty well to find in a corner of the stairs on 
the way from one room to another. The front 
drawing-room on the first floor contains Ho. 
garth’s celebrated series of the “ Rake’s Progress,” 
the eight pictures being placed on easels in the 
middle of the floor ; owing to the angle at which 
they are placed to the light, and their being 
also covered with glass, the details of some of 
them are not very easily seen : we should suggest 
that they might possibly be placed in some more 
advantageous position, but it must be admitted 
that the space is limited. The ceiling of this 
room has been very elaborately treated by 
Soane ; and the room itself contains a medley 
of things besides the Hogarth pictures : drawings 
by Rubens, Ostade, Clerisseau, Stothard, Cor- 
bould, Panini, &c.; medals, bronzes, Indian 
furniture, models of statues by Flaxman, and a 
number of other objects of interest, inclading 
casts in gold, silver, and bronze of the medal 
“ struck by the architects of England in honour 
of Sir John Soane,” and the address presented 
to him therewith, on the 24th of March, 1835. 
Among the medals in the room are a series of 
140 medals struck in France during the Con- 
sulate and reign of Napoleon. A pretty feature 
in this room is the treatment of the piers, which 
form really the main wall of the front and carry 
the outer wall of the story above, but in this 
story, as well as in the ground-floor, form a kind 
of internal loggia, a false front wall being 
carried up 2 ft. or 3 ft. in advance of the 
main wall of the front, and containing the 
windows. There is thus a passage between the 
window wall and the main piers, and in the 
drawing-room these piers have niches on the 
side facing the windows, and turned away from 


large |the room, in which are casts of antique can- 


delabra from the Vatican : it makes a 
incident in the room when you walk 
these piers and find the niches and vases 
expectedly in the full light from the windo 
ae — drawing-room on the same floor 
ains a few good drawings and designs by 
himself, especially parte of a design for a 





2 ——— 
House of Lords, in Classic style, wi 
an outline which iio Mirela of 
affected, somewhat low and 
very solid and monumental, 
front one, contains @ great variety of’ thi, 
sketches, paintings, china, glass, and illuminatey 
MSS. On the staircase ascending to the top s 
may be seen some bas-reliefs by Flaxmee 
a medallion portrait of himself at the’ 
twenty-four. But we must stop enum — 
merely mentioning that the larger of the upp” 
rooms contains, among @ good many other things, 
large models of two or three of the Pasty 
temples, as well as architectural drawings 1. 
Soane and others. es, by 
The library in the ground-floor room form, 
a large assortment of books bearing on architec. 
taral study,—mostly standard books, which a, 
be consulted and studied, we believe, by appli 
cation to the curator. But the library portion 
of the establishment contains other more out-of. 
the-way matters than these. A great deal of 
what is there is, in fact, not known or visible to 
general visitors. The catalogue raisonné which 
has been made by the present curator gives 
some hint of what is to be found which does not 
meet the eye, though only partially, as it is 
intended chiefly as a handy guide to visitors 
who do not know the place. Copies of Soane’s 
own catalogue, handsome and large volumes in 
English and French, are placed on the library- 
table for consultation. Of this catalogue only 
about 150 copies were printed by Soane, to 
send to amateurs and curators of museums in 
England and abroad. Among the things most 
prized is a very large collection of original 
drawings by Robert and James Adan, in no less 
than fifty-five folio volames. These comprise 
chiefly furniture and decorative design, and 
many of the drawings are finished with a degree 
of delicacy which, coupled with their great 
number, gives a notable impression of the 
great industry of these “ Adelphi,” though we 
cannot (so far as we looked over them) 
agree with the remark in the catalogue, 
that they are “ of great interest to students in 
decorative art.” They have great practical 
interest, no doubt, in this sense, that decoration 
in the style of the Adams has lately become the 
fashion, and that, for designers who want to fill 
their pockets by following the fashion, here is 
the very fountain-head to “crib” from; but we 
should be very sorry to see any student in whom 
we felt an interest taking to the serious study 
of these designs as part of his education. They 
seem to us to illustrate significantly the fact thit 
a@ man may be most industrious and earnest is 
his pursuit of his profession, and may be a bean- 
tifal and painstaking draughtsman, and yet may 
have missed true art altogether. There is, to 
say truth, little variety in these Adam designs: 
they harp on one striog very much, and repeat 
the same conceits over and over again. Some 
of the farniture design is very good; some very 
bad. There seems no guiding principle; and 
the instances in which colour forms part of the 
design are too dreadful to think of—they set 
one’s teath on edge. Imagine a wreath with 
ink flowers on an arsenical green ground! 
ill, the value of the collection, as the best 
illustration possible of a phase in the history of 
English taste, we do not mean to underrate by 
any means. A other collections of draw- 
ings is a volume of Thorpe’s designs for houses, 
with very roughly-drawn plans and elevations, 
in which some parts of the house are shown 10 
geometrical elevation, and other details in per- 
spective or bird’s-eye view in order to exhibit 
them better: these illustrate curiously the 
naiveté of planning and ment of houses 
of the period, as well as some charmingly 
picturesque combinations and outlines, or what 
would be such in execution, though they are 
not shown to advantage in Thorpe’s primitive 
style of drawing. Among other works of the 
same class are a collection of drawings by 
Wren, including many for his part of Hampton 
Court and for Greenwich, some by Inigo Jones, 
anda volume by Hawksmoor. Wren’s are ad- 
mirable specimens of clear, precise, bat not 
laboured i 


drawing. 
It must not not be su 
the contents of Sir 
any means indic 
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lector himself, by whom the bulk of the collection 


arranged just as 
pee it worth while to give a little space 


towards recalling it to recollection, —_ old _ 
the Museum comparatively is a = 
be practically unknown to many W — 
know it. This is partly, goes ee : 
fame of Soane’s name has been —— , 
generation intent upon another sty jae 
tecture from that in which he laboured rite oo 
triously, and most people who — ~ ta 
study architecture in the present day 

t Soane except that he was the archi- 
tect of the Bank of England exterior design, as 
it at present stands; and many will be found to 
deny any particular merit now to a building in a 
style which the fashion of the present day — 
away from. Bat in reality the Bank of England, 
inclading the interiors, though no doubt — = 
criticism, illustrates very pointedly that whic 
comes out more or less in most of the designs by 
Soane that are extant, that he was an architect 
who thonght for himself, who did not follow a 
beaten track, but who put his own mind to an 
architectural problem, and solved it in his own 
way. And the collection which he left behind 
in his house, and its admirable arrangement, 
indicate equally how he must have cared for his 
profession, how much of his heart and soul must 
have gone into it. One cannot help feeling, in 
walking over the houseful of artistic objects and 
curiosities which he has left, how earnest this 
man must have been in his work, how wide. 
awake he must have been, how on the look-out 
for everything of interest in connexion with his 
studies, how thoroughly practical as well as 
cultured: and thus he, being dead, yet speaketh, 
giving us the old lesson, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 








BIG BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 

Tux rejection, by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, of the Bill for the construc- 
tion of a slightly modified bridge over the Tay, 
affords a practical comment on the observations 
we have heretofore offered on the official inquiry 
into the causes of the disaster which befel the 
former structure. That two engigeers, one 
Royal and one Civil, should have consented to 
carry on such an inquiry in the absence of the 
drawings of the bridge, and without making any 
such representation as to the absence of those 
drawings as might, at all events, have thrown 
the blame in the right quarter, was to us, at the 
time, inexplicable. We do not say that the 
Commissioners were bound to refuse to proceed 
with the inquiry in the absence of the drawings. 
But we did expect such an appeal to the Board 
of Trade in the first instance, and, failing 
redress, such a statement of the fact of this 
suppression of evidence in the report itself, as 
might have put the professional members of the 
Commission right with their own brethren. As 
it is, the shareholders have to the piper. 
Considering all that had been ‘ida ena ail that 
had not been said, as to the responsibility of 
Colonel Hutchinson in respect of what was called 
the examination of the bridge on the part of the 
Board of Trade before opening the line over it for 
traffic, we do not see how Colonel Yolland could 
well have avoided reporting against the approval 
of a design which appears to have been adopted 
by the directors of the railway between their 
first and their second appearance before the 
committee,—a@ design as to which the author 
admitted that “he had still mach to verify.” 
There is some confusion in the reports which 
Wwe have read as to one Point in his new 


were to be for a double width of line, while the 
ce es be, i. as first Sonece —_~ for 
Yolland in the opinion that © choy ing one 
shonld not be authorised. Ag to the question of 
rick or iron piers, it is @ matter of design and 

or 


of calculation 
rithoneatim, Bot to be settled off-hand, 
on 


is the third requisition 


as it now stands. We have | demands 


the foundations should be entirely new. When 
of such a nature are made unex- 
pectedly, before a committee, the promoters of 
@ Bill are taken aback. It is possible that the 
addition of the proposed clauses would have the 
effect of at once doubling the cost of the bridge. 
betaine would take time to ascertain. 
the original design for the bridge been 
duced and discussed before the emntaiaaal 
inquiry, this company would have known what 
to expect. New demands could not have been 
raised at the eleventh hour; and the delay of a 
year, involving heavy expense, would have been 
saved to the company. As it is, however, the 
directors have only themselves to thank for an 
Opposition which the suppression of the original 
plans rendered unavoidable, though it is to be 
regretted that it was not announced until the 
latest available moment, 

The question of entirely new foundations is 
one of very great importance. Its turning up 
at this last moment affords a very striking proof 
of the penny-wisdom, which may prove to be 
pound-folly, of stinting the outlay for an 
important work. If the traffic which the Tay 
Bridge was to accommodate was worth the cost 
of building a bridge at all, even if a single line 
of way would in the first instance have been 
sufficient to accommodate the trains of the 
company, no person of pradence would have 
sanctioned the preparation of foundations that 
were insufficient to carry a double way. If the 
foundations had been pat in for a bridge of the 
ordinary width, and if, above a certain height, 
the bridge had been in the first instance pro- 
ceeded with for a single way alone, it is very 
possible that the overthrow would have been 
avoided. In any case, the contemplation that 
the need for a double line would arise at 
some future time ought never to have been 
omitted, nor should such a mode of obtain- 
ing foundations have been adopted as would 
have been certain to involve a very grave 
engineering difficulty whenever the case of 
widenivg came to be carried ont. 

It is well to give fall attention to this part of 
the case, because it points to something nearer 
home than Dundee. In the various plans which 
have from time to time been ventilated as to 
the widening of London Bridge, the advocates 
appear to have closed their eyes to the nature of 
the foundations obtained by Rennie. This great 
engineer was compelled by the City authorities 
to build the noble monument in question in a 
spot which he considered not the fittest for the 
purpose. The true site of the bridge was 
abandoned for the sake of saving the expense ot 
a temporary bridge. As far as the means at 
the command of the science of his day went, 
Rennie made the best of his design. But it was 
touch and go, In fact, it was “go” for some 
14 in., and though the movement of the abut. 
ment was arrested, and the bridge has ever 
since been stable, there can be no certitude as 
to the anticipation how soon the steady action 
of the river in deepening its bed may set the 
bridge again on the move, and we think that 
there is very little room to doubt that any 
tinkering of the superstructare would very 
rapidly have that effect. 

All builders know how ticklish a thing it isto 
build a new wall as a continuation of an old one, 
into which it is to be bonded. And if this be 
the case in the open air, on the side of a house, 
or on any line of plain surface, how is the diffi- 
culty increased if the junction has to be effected 
30 ft. under water, in an estuary or tidal river ? 
This task, which we think it would probably 
prove impossible to accomplish on London Bridge 
without some mishap, is not an easy one to 
effect in the river Tay. But the putting in of 
brick foundations fora double line would require 
such a junction of new and of old work. We 
think that it may be very seriously questioned 
whether it would not prove safer, and ultimately 
cheaper, to build a new bridge in toto, and to 
remove all the piers of the old bridge, than to 
undertake the task of widening the piers of the 
latter. At all events, we hold it tolerably cer- 
tain that there are no grounds for any confident 
expectation to the contrary. It might be pos- 
sible to coffer-dam round the existing piers, 
to excavate and lay wider foundations, and to 
carry up the whole as a sound piece of work- 
manship; but with evidence before the com- 
mittee that it may be necessary to protect 
bottom of the river from scour“ by means 
stone,” —in fact, to pave or pitch the bottom 
the Tay, we feel sure that the very best and 
most deliberate advice ought to be secured before 





making any such attempt. 





tion is made of the 


The actual position of the Tay Bridge is such 
as to point to the need of an exhaustive inquiry 
into the theory of bridges of large span. At 
the present time the width of the span into 
which a bridge may be divided,—and we may 


say the same with regard to the roof of a station, 
or of any great area,—depends pretty much upon 


the taste of the engineer. The question of 
level, in the case, at all events, of the bridge, 
is bere one of primary importance. A balance 
has to be struck between the cost of pier and 
that of arch; between the cost of numerous 
piers, and that of arches or girders over wide 
spans. No definite relation can be laid down 
as normal between the two estimates of 
cost, because the cost of the piers differs to an 
extraordinary extent in different cases. Thus a 
span which it might be altogether extravagant 
to use in the case of a wide flat valley, might 
prove to be economical in the case of a deep 
ravine. If any approach to a general formula 
of proportion is to be obtained, it must include 


an expression for the height of the piers, and 
another expression for the anticipated costliness, 
in the matter of obtaining foundations. 


It is instructive, as giving some measure of 


the progress made by the engineer during the 
past sixty years, to compare the dimensions of 
Old London Bridge, according to the survey of 
it made by Mr. Giles, in 1820, by order of the 
Committee of the Bridge Lands, with some of 
the latest erections of large spans, both in this 
country and the United States. The width of 
the river between the abutments of London 
Bridge, according to the survey quoted, was 
931 ft. Of this width no less than 406 ft. 10 in., 
or above 42 per cent., was occupied by the piers. 
Bat a farther obstacle to the flow of the river 
was offered by the starlings, or pile-work pro- 
tections, to prevent the piers from being under- 
cut by the current, which amounted to 293 ft, 


5-in. This reduced the water-way, at low water, 


to 230 ft. 11 in., or rather less than one-fourth 
of the normal width of the river. The con- 
sequence of this contraction was to produce a 
row of waterfalls through the arches of the 


bridge, in which the river fell 2 ft. 1 in. at neap 


tides, and 4 ft. 4 in. at springs; an extreme 


fall of 6 ft. 7 in. having been noted daring the 


occurrence of a highland flood, falling on a 
spring-tide ebb. 


In contrast to this cumbrous and clumsy 
structure, we may cite the elaborate calcula- 
tions brought by Professor Clericetti, of Milan, 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
published in vol. lx. of the Minutes of Proceed- 
iogs of that Institution. The result, in two 
lines, is, that a girder can be constructed which 
would bear its own weight for a span of 900 
métres, and that by the addition of inclined 
steel cables, fixed to towers rising 90 métres 
above the girders, a span of 1,500 métres might 
be obtained. The pull upon the cable, in this 
case, is taken at 20 kilogrammes for each square 
millimétre of cross section, or rather more than 
18 tons per square inch. M. Max am Ende 
calculates the limiting span of a straight girder, 
with strats and diagonal ties, with 5 tons strain 
on the square inch, at 2,870 ft.; that for a 
straight girder, with diagonal strats and diagunal 
ties, at 4,000 ft. for iron, and 6,000 ft. for steel, 
with astrain of 7} tons per inch. For a para- 
bolic bowstring girder, the limiting span is 
given as 3,000 ft., the corresponding depth of 
the girder being 1,830 ft. For the parabolic 
fish girder, this gentleman proposes a limiting 
span of 4,200 ft., with a depth of 3,600 ft., in 
iron, and a span of 6,300 ft., with a depth of 
5,400 ft., in steel. These are purely theoretical 
figures, and take into account simply the force 
of gravity. s 

} om to ‘ie of this, however, the practical 
builder will be content to allow it to remain in 
the cloudy limbo of algebraical theory. What 
is more to the point is to inquire of what spans 
bridges have been actually constructed. We 
can obtain some valuable information on this 
sub from a paper by Thomas Curtis Clarke, 
M. inst. C.E., which was read before the Institg- 


‘tion of Civil Engineers on the 2lst of May, 


1878. Butit is very remarkable, as illustrating 
how far we yet are from arriving at any normal 
rales, such as we before indicated as desirable, 
for the proportion between width of span and 
number of piers, that in the 21 columas in 
which Mr. Clarke tabulates the information of 
which about to cite a portion, no men- 
sane | height of = platform of 
i bove the water which it crosses. 
Othe each of span, then, which has been 
obtained in the case of sixteen important tubular 
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and girder bridges, constructed of iron, up to 
the year 1877, are as follows :— 





|Spaa.| Engineer. 
iets 
_ Susquehanna River, U.8, | 307 |Phowix Bridge Co. 
| 2. Ohio River, U.S. | 319 |J. H. Linville 
3, St. Lawrence River, Canada 330 |Robt, Stephenson 

| 4. Ohio (Parkersberg), U.8. \J. H. Liavide 

| 5. Rhine, Mayence | 

| 6. Ohio (Louisville), U.S, 

. Kentucky River, U.8. | 
| 
| 
| 


Where built. 





3. Ohio (Lousville), U.S. 
| 9, Vistula <Dirschau) 
i110, Conway, N. Wales 

. Ohio (Cincinnati), U.8. 


iLentze 
‘Robt, Stephenson 
iJ. H, Linville 


iI. K. Brunel 
Robt. Stephenson 
| 492 iG. Van Diesen 

| 618 J. H. Linville 


1 

2, Inn (Passau) 
3. Saltash 
t 
5 


SHeESeeSsee 


Menai Straits 
115. Lek, Holland 
116. Ohio (Cincinnati), U.8. 


‘ 


j 
l 
I 
l 
1 
i 





The figures merely indicate the width in feet 
of the longest span in each of the bridges cited. 
To these works should be added the suspension 
railway bridge over the Niagara river, im- 
mediately above the Falls, which was opened for 
traffic in March, 1855. The span of this bridge 
is 822 ft. 6 in. The height of the platform, 
which carries three lines of rails, of the re- 
spective gauges of 3 ft. 6 in., 4 ft. 8} in., and 
5 ft. 6 in., above the river, is 250 ft. Below the 
cailway platform is suspended a second platform, 
for common road vehicles. The bridge is sup- 
ported by four wire cables, of 10 io. diameter, 
each containing 3,640 wires of No. 9, B. W.G. 
The weight of the superstructure is 750 tons. 
Tie supporting strength of the cables is 
eatimated at 7,000 tons. The bridge was de- 
signed and constracted by the late Mr. J. A. 
Roebling, the engineer in chief, who was also 
a manufacturer of wire ro The cost was 
about 500,000 dollars, or a little over 152/. per 
foot of span. 

Of the bridges in the table, those built by Mr. 
Stephenson over the Conway, in 1848, the 
Menai Straits, in 1850, and the St. Lawrence, 
in 1859, are all tuoular girders, through which 
the trains run. The bridges numbered 2, 6, 8, 
have the top chords cast, the rest of the girders 
being of rolled iron. The girders are quandran- 
gular, with pin connexions. Numbers 1, 4, 7, 
9, 12, 15, and 16, are all made of rolled iron. 
The Saltash Bridge, built by Mr. Brunel in 
1859, cro3ses the river Tamar, about three miles 
north of Plymouth, at a place where the river 
narrows to about 1,100 ft. wide, and has a depth 
of 70 ft. It was at first proposed that this 
bridge should consist of seven openings, one of 
250 ft. and six of 100 ft.each. But the Admi- 
ralty insisted that there should be only four 
spans, two of 300, and two of 200 ft. each, with 
straight soffits, and a clear headway of 100 ft. 
above high water. After a very careful and 
mioute investigation of the bed of the river, 
made by 175 borings, carried on by aid of a 
wrought-iron cylinder 6 ft. diameter, and 85 ft. 
dong, which was slung between two gun-brigs, and 
pitched at thirty-five different places on the 
river, Mr. Brunel decided upon adopting two 
main spans of 455 ft. each, supported on a 
masonry pier. For the construction of this pier 
a wrought-iron cylinder, 37 ft. in diameter and 
90 ft. in length, was sunk through the mud at 
the bottom of the river to the solid rock. The 
total length of the bridge, including the adjoin. 
ing land-openings, is 2,280 ft. It consists, 
besides the two main spans, of two openings of 
93 ft., two of 83 ft. 6 in., two 78 ft., two of 
72 ft. 6 in., and nine of 69 ft.6in. each. The 
central column, of solid masonry, 35 ft. in 
diameter, is 96 ft. in height from the rock 
foundation to above high-water mark. Upon 
this are placed four octagonal columns of cast- 
iron, 10 ft. in diameter, carried up to the level 
of the roadway, which is 100 ft. above high- 
water mark. Holding-down lewis bolts were 
let into the solid rock on which this pier was 
built, with iron bars built into the dle 
description of the centre pier of this noble 
bridge, by Mr. R. P. Brereton, M. Inst. C.E., 
will be found in vol. xxi. of the Minutes 
of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

In the course of the discussion on Mr. Clarke's 
paper, from which we have cited the spans of 
sixteen large bridges, Mr. Barlow compared 
~ efficiency and structural merit of the several 

esigns, according to a method b 
Professor Sonliien which consists “y nara 
ing the limiting spans attainable on each system. 
The bridges in question may be arranged in 
four classes, viz.,—(1), quadrangular girders, 
with pin-connexions; (2), the Saltash Bridge, 
which Mr. Clarke calls a lenticular girder; (3), 


lattice bridges; and (4), tubular bridges. Of 
of the first kind have 


these, the six examples 
an average limiting span of 900 ft., the several 
cases ranging from 852 ft. to 982 ft. Mr. 
Brunel's bridge, though of rg ene en A an 
early date, has a limiting span more 


metal amounts to from 40 to 46 per cent., as 
compared with the former structures. In the 
tubular bridges it is still more; but it must be 
remembered that these were the first efforts to 
introduce iron in large spans in railway brid 

In looking at the large amount of valuable 
information that may be gleaned from many of 
the sixty volumes of the Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, we 
are struck with the absence of any attempt to 
show such a comparative view of the cost of 
these great structures as would be of service in 
framisg general rules for the guidance of the 
bridge-builder. The remarks which we have 
just quoted go in the right direction, but they 
only go @ little way in that direction. Mr. 
Douglas Fox, in the discussion on Mr. Clarke’s 
paper, gave the counsel to avoid large spans 
altogether if possible, because, if a pier could 
be introduced, even though the cost were the 
same, it would be a gg eagse bv are 
disposed to agree with the recommendation. 
Bat what we want is, not to have it offered as 
an opinion; but to have the facts so clearly 
brought out as to allow them to speak for them- 
selves. “The larger the span, the greater the 
risk in erection, and the greater the cost in 
maintenance.” That, moreover may be true, 
but again we wish for proof. Again, the fact 
that certain elements of strength are required 
to increase, not as the span, but as the square of 
the span, is one that meeds being brought fully 
out,—so as to show in what manner, other things 
being equal, the cost of one opening of 200 ft. 
span compares with that of two openings of 
100 ft. span each,—taking the girders alone ; so 
that allowance may be made for the piers ac- 
cording to the height of the structare. We 
find no attempt to bring this before the profes- 
sional world, and we feel very sure that archi- 
tects, engineers, and builders will have reason 
for gratitude to the writer who shall put into 
available form the large mass of experience 
which has been attained on this subject. 

Mr. Clarke, in his reply, made some observa- 
tions which show that American engineers have 
given due attention to a subject on which it 
must be admitted that English engineers have 
not of late exhibited the most profound know- 
ledge. ‘A bridge,” said this gentleman (whose 
address is given as in New York), “ is a complex 
structure. It has to bear not only the force of 
gravity, but the side pressure of the wind. It 
had been said that it wasa simple matter to 
provide against the force of wind, bat that was 
really the most difficult and complicated part of 
the problem. The most economical height pos- 
sible had to be used to resist the force of gravity ; 
but then the side-pressure prevented the use of 
an economical height; consequently the bridge, 
when it was finished, was a compromise between 
the results of two forces. That was why the 
long-span bridges were comparatively not so 
bigh as those of shorter span. In spans of less 
than 200 ft. the proportion of height to span 
was 1-5th or 1-6th.” When we find that this 
outcome of American practice was brought 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers in May, 
1878, Mr. W. H. Barlow being in the chair, we 
cannot avoid referring to the opinion we felt 
bound to express (ante, p. 39) with regard to 
the report of Messrs. Hawkshaw, Bidder, Harri- 
son, and Barlow, as to the adoption of 10 Ib. as 
side-pressure on the Forth and Tay Bridges. 
In this country, when the first bridges of 
wide span were designed by Mr. Stephen- 
son and Mr. Brunel, the question of wind- 
pressure, although daly considered by those 
experienced engineers, had not assumed the 
importance which attached to it in the opinion 
of the designers of the bridges on the American 
pattern. We have on record references to in- 
vestigations as to the force of the wind on the 
Menai Bridge, as well as to the wind action on 
the suspension bridge of Telford over the same 
Straits. Bat with regard to the tubular girders 
we might almost as well have inquired whether 
a storm of wind could blow down the walls of 
Conway Castle, as whether it could shift or over- 
throw the great tubes. And in the case of the 
Saltash Bridge, where the resistance offered to 
the side pressure of the wind was comparatively 
so small, we have seen what were the ponderous 





dimensions of the central pier. Those were the 


than 900 ft. In the lattice bridges, the waste of 


ges. | engineers of 





Branel did not build works which it wag Unsaf, 
to cross in a storm, were it the fiercest that eve, 
blew in our island. What we feel to be” 
lamentable,—we might use a stronger wor} “Ay 
the comparison of the evidence and argument, 
offered as to the Tay Bridge with the PPactice 
of our two great engineers on the one hand and 
with the sry he well as the practice, of the 

United States on the other, In 
the discussion to which we have referred one 
engineer, Mr. E. W. Young, said that “in eye 
bridge designed by him 40 Ib. wind prossare pe, 
square foot had been allowed, and security 
obtained.” “ The difficulty in designing girders 
of very long span is to get width enongh to 
resist wind- re,” observes Mr. Clarke, [i 
would be well if every student who reads the 
reports made to the Bosrd of Trade by Mr 
Barlow and Colonel Yolland, as well as that of 
Mr. Rothery, were also to read with attention 
the debate from which we have made extracts, 
It will strike them, we think, that the degree of 
knowledge of wind-pressure that hag been 
brought to bear on the subject of the Tay 
Bridge by all those who have given advice or 
evidence on the subject is very far below that 
which is common to the engineers of America, of 
Germany, and of France. 








EXHIBITION OF METAL WORK IN Paris. 


Ir is but a few weeks since that the annual 
Salon, with its 7,000 exhibits, closed its doors, 
and row we have to announce the opening at 
the Palais de |’Industrie, on Saturday, July 31st, 
of the sixth biennial Exhibition of the “ Central 
Union of the Fine Arts applied to Industry.” 
The first of a special series of exhibitions, each 
devoted to some important branch of the indus. 
trial arts, this year’s exhibition shows very pro. 
perly the ancient art and industry of the metal. 
worker. 

Incomplete as naturally the show might be 
ex to be at this early stage, it is not 
difficult to judge of its character. Amidst the con- 
fasion, the hammering, and the general arrange- 
ment of tardy exhibite, an order is observable, 
and by the excellent management of the presi- 
dent, M. Henri Bouilhet, we shall in a few days 
see “cosmos” issue from all this apparent 
“chaos.” When all is arranged (particularly 
the museum, not opened on Saturday) those in- 
terested will have it in their power, between 
this and the middle of November, to examine 
with care the interesting collection of objects 
which have been red her under the 
hospitable roof of the Palais de |’Industrie, 
which, since the Great Exhibition of 1855, has 
opened wide its doors and afforded shelter and 
ample space for so many artistic and indus- 
trial wonders, not alone of France, but of the 
world. . 

The promise is sufficiently extensive in the 
show that is made by the various trades cou- 
nected with the great metal industry ; the re- 
trospective museum, with its specimens of the 
work of the past; the working drawings and 
industrial compositions,—among these @ num- 
ber by Viollet-le-Duc ; a series of models and 
decorative paintings by contemporary artists, 
completed by the various competitions that 
will be held during the exhibition, add to this 
the various other attractions of a more popular 
nature which are never wanting in & French 
“ Exposition,” and it will be seen, we thiok, that 
the Union Centrale have skilfally prepared their 
campaign for 1880. 

Those who remember the modest commence 
ment of this society, and its comfortable bat 
narrow quarters in the old Palais Royale (the 
Place des Vosges of to-day), and who may eve? 
then have derived instruction from its well- 
selected library, may congratulate the promoters 
of this society on the enormous progress they 
have made in carrying out their aims. 

A demur is often in England, not 
only as to the desirability of these great shows, 
but with the general public, and even with the 
various professions, such exhibitions are voV 
troublesome and “boring”; but whether it 18 
that the French people can stand a great deal 





* What this has been (particularly in connexion 
with the Dehibition of 1876, the last held, =e 
which was made inthese columns) the Presid es 
and Vice-president showed in the two m 

the close of the exhibition, and as an introdac- 
tion to the present catalogue. 
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If there is a want of the beauty which the 
artists of the past so universally placed in their 
simplest work, may not a reason be sought in 
the absence of our respect for the traditions of 
those older masters of ours, who themselves in 
every work they produced showed so religious 
& worship of their predecessors? Without we 
avail ourselves of the great lessons of the past, 
how can we hope to do more than did Robinson 
Crnaoe on his island, puzzle out with infinite 
difficulty the objects whioh he needed for daily 
e life, and to the construction of which he had 
The importance of this question may be judged never before devoted a moment’s thought ? 
qhen it is remembered how, through @ miscon. | Availing ourselves of the lessons of the past, we 
ception of the requirements of the public, the | may leave valuable instruction for the future. 
excellent and interesting series of techpicalex-| As an important factor in the education 
hibitions which were to be annually beld at South | of the designer and the workman, this know- 
Kensington miserably collapsed. In Paris the | ledge of what his predecessors have done cannot 
success of each succeeding exhibition is proved | be too constantly brought forward; and the 
to be greater than the last, a fact encouraging | “retrospective” museums which the French so 
to those who have expressed it as their opinion | successfully prepare, and which form a marked 
that exhibitions have now entered entirely into | feature in the educational scheme of the Union 
the needs and habits of modern existence. Centrale, form an admirable school for the young 

Certainly, one of the most valid arguments | artist and the young artisan, who have by our 
that can be brought against some of the | modern system,—in which the hard and useful 
exhibitions recently held is their too general /apprenticeship of the past is abolished,—so 
character, in which, by their vastness, apy | much to learn. Nothing more curiously showed 
special aim has been overloo This having | the deficiency of even the mogt ordinary technical 
been admitted, we cannot too warmly thank education than the recent competition for a 
those who, resisting the fascinations of pecuniary | design in metal, held by the Union Centrale, 
saccess and popularity, have determined that/and of which we had intended to speak before 
the exhibition under their management shall| now. In the designs, skilful as they were, it 
prove of a character purely instructive in its | was easy to detect the absolute insufficiency of 
highest sense. In reality both the public and/|the knowledge indispensable to every artist, an 


the professional world are gainers by this arrange- | ignorance of the most simple elements of archi- 
ment. tecture. It seems, wrote a French journal at | the most part, must necessarily remain in that 


It is, of course, difficult to tell the direction | the time, as if our designers had a profound | station which requires great self-denial and great 
that the industrial arte might have taken un-|contempt for serious and methodical stady.| endurance, but which is capable of becoming 
affected by the impetus given to them by the | “This,” continues the same critic, “must be | not only a condition of comfort, but of enjoy- 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Artin its application | remedied, for it is by the order and severe natare | ment, through the exercise of these very virtues, 
to industry was rapidly passing even beyond the | of their system of study that the progress of our | in connexion with a desire for that improvement 
influence of tradition, and normal as may have | rivals has become visible, if not formidable,—a | of the understanding which, to a large extent, 
been the cause which led tothe revival, we may | fact which would permit one to consider that we | is iadependent of rank and riches.” Next, there- 
at length feel that we are progressing. on the | should end by allowing ourselves to be beaten /| fore, to the sustentation of the body, must 
road to @ more general spread of refined taste, | if we did not add to our natural qualities those | naturally come the improvement of the mind,— 
which, let it be remembered, was not so universal | of the respectable artificer, by the aid of which | and in working to this end, Caxton and his 
in the past as meny either believe or would | neighbours, far lessgifted than ourselves, have desosndants have earned,—nobly earned,—the 
make us believe. The foundation of the nume-| already made rapid advances.” lasting gratitude of mankind at large. 

rous museums and schools which have followed! Let us respect, therefore, the lessons of the| It is not our intention to detail the life of 
on the art revival of the middle of the century,— | past,—a piece of advice which at first sight | Caxton, but only to give a few facts im counexion 
never can sufficient credit be given to the great | might appear somewhat needless, were it not} with his career, as a preface to our present 
promoter of the movement, Prince Albert,—the | for many who, in their search for originality, | article, which we have thought best to entitle 
artistic agitation in favour of a return to tradi-| would wish to ignore the bygone days. Such|a Caxton Memorial. The subject-matter is 
tional art, fostered by equally earnest literary | workers can never hope to attain their object;| derived from the very interesting church. 
support ; the foundation of societies and journals, | their originality will alone manifest itself as they | wardens’ books of St. Margaret’s parish, West- 
have all influenced powerfully within twenty | find their minds better stored with the know- | minster,—in which parish Caxton worked at 
years the relations of art and industry to each | ledge of what has been done before them. his press and died,—and which books contain a 
other. In all civilised countries the same move-| Those who may take the gloomy view of the| remarkable account, in their various entries, of 
ment is to be traced; in England and America | uselessness of any attempt to rouse the artistic | the remarkable times in which our printer lived. 
efforts made in this direction are leading to| sentiment in our nineteenth-centary souls, who | For these extracts we are indebted to Mr. T. 
results which are to the utmost degree satis. | somewhat despairingly speak of “the whole|C. Noble, who, through the great kindness 
factory when the short time is taken into con-| current of human life setting resolutely in ajand courtesy of the rector, the Rev, Conse 
sideration during which thenew teaching has been | direction opposed to artistic production,” and| Farrar, and the charchwardens, Messrs. 
practised. In France, the decadence into which | who complain that we now possess “no love of | Helder & Hockridge, has been permitted to 
the industrial arts had fallen & generation or so| beauty, no sense of the outward dignity of | have free access to and to carefully examine 
since aroused, as it halin England, the energy of | things, and, as a corollary, no dignity, no come- | these very interesting records. a 
the more thoughtful and observant; it was felt |liness for the most part in their outward re-| It was about the year 1422, and in the 
that some effort must be made to arrest the | spect” ;* those, we repeat, who take this| Weald of Kent, that William Caxton is supposed 
industrial arts, too evidently on their downward gloomy view of our nineteenth-century exist- | to have been born, and in 1437-8 an entry in | 
slope. Much was said and written at the time | ence may be right, for an acquaintance with the | books of the Mercers Company of the City of 
by professors and professional critics, and| history of the development of the human race | London informs us he and John Leow pai 
which J, ® society was formed,—the aims of | shows us that its progress has not been uninter- | four shillings as a fee upon being bound appren- 
which we have already discussed in. these ruptedly continuous; in the past the search | tices to Robert Large, who ang mangas “Ory " 
pages,—the title of which suffices to show the| after the beautiful and the useful has not been | the City, and resided in the Old Jewry. = = 
direction in which the members desired to act invariably pursued with complete success. In/|the end of three years Alderman a 1, 
upon the public, the “ Central Union of the Fine citing, therefore, the past as our teacher for the | and the young ’prentice lad was “turned over : 
Arts applied to Industry.” present and the fatare, a wise discretion must |to @ new master. We next hear of _ Se 
‘ he consideration of the fine arts in their | be exercised in the choice of the production of a Bruges, engaged in the wool-trade, in © es 
pplication to industrial purposes was a subject merocers dealt largely, and in abroad,” 


of no small importance; the society have not as “Governor of the English Nation 


A CAXTON MEMORIAL. 


Tue recent Printers’ Exhibition at the - 
cultural Hall, Islington, following the a 
celebration held at South Kensington three 
years ago, has given to all those who were able 
to be present pretty good evidence of the pro- 
gress made in the mystery of the art of printing 
during the past four hundred years. 

At the present time there are very few 
persons indeed who have given their attention 
to any extent inthe reading of current litera- 
ture, who have not heard of William Caxton, the 
first English printer ; but, at the same time, we 
venture to believe that there are a great many 
individuals who, while knowing the name of the 
Westminster printer, are nevertheless totally 
ignorant of the history of the times in which he 
lived, and, what is more, know nothing of the 
hardships he had to encounter in his professional 
as his remarkable perseverance and 

ustry, which, by a very small beginning, has 
produced that great power, the printing-press, 
to which, and to those who have laboured at 
it, from William Caxton’s time to our own, the 
readers of this journal, and of every other 
printed sheet of paper, are so greatly indebted. 

The late Mr. Charles Knight, a very worthy 
disciple of Caxton, very truly remarked, some 
forty years ago, “The object of the general 
diffusion of knowledge is not to render men dis- 
contented with their lot,—to make the peasant 
yearn to become an artisan, orthe artisan dream 
of the honours and riches of a profession,—but 
to give the means of content to those who, for 



































































































































“horing” than others (as they seem to 
joe by the” patience with which they can sit 
out lengthy performances, or ee _— 
entractes), or that they - 8 gn 
appreciation exhibitions, it is — 
case that rarsly in Paris dces cme _ y 
rson complain of being “ bored” at the Palais 
de |’Indastrie. 
is t difficulty overcome, ample ‘ 
vie gaiforded for the consideration of the 
means to attain the chief aim of the exhi ition, 
whether it be artistic, industrial, or scientific. 


tivest : thane i copies of several to him, in that 
coat to the tro porwr ne dated srs Jane 3, 1467, 
—are still preserved in the Mercers’ books. 

In 1468 was solemnised the marriage of the 
Princess Margaret of York, sister of Edward 
IV., and Charles, Duke of Burgundy, and it 
was then, probably, that William Caxton first 
came under the notice of the duke, to whom, 


he was a trade ambas- 
with. two other meres’, too, we first 


sador in 1469. It was a apna man, 


education,—what to emulate and what to avoid ; 


from what encouragement is likely to be re- 
ceived; from what warning lessons ere to be 
btained. 








of the designer and the sense of the | Chapel ake- nom ranslation 
Duke-street. The freehold has | find him appearing 12 p 
inPertance of the beautiful in connexion with | cost 1,500, which agin of * Taesie tet | i mame a a Pye bap 
now on @ portion of the ground. new ohapel “a y of, and as a servant 


under the D 
pare Duchess Ay ee he completed in 
September, 1471. It would appear made 
several MS. copies of this work, which, pleas- 
ing the nobility, brought him so many orders 
that he began to think what was the best way 
of supplying the demand. It was a very simple 
circumstance, it is true, but to it the world 
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at large is indebted for the introduction of the 
art of printing into England, and the work 
was the first book printed in the English 
jangaage. The Duke of Devonshire’s copy, 
with the autograph of Elizabeth Grey, the 
Queen of Edward IV., was purchased at the 
celebrated Roxburghe sale, in 1812, for one 
thousand guineas, and this book, it may be 
remembered, was exhibited in a glass case on 
a velvet cushion at the Caxton celebration. It 
was probably printed at Brages in 1474, and in 
it Caxton explains its history in these words :— 
“And for as moche as in the wrytyng of the 
same my Penne is worn, myn hande wery & not 
stedfast myn eyen dimed with overmoche lokyng 
on the whit paper, and my corage not so prone 
and redy to laboure as hit hath been, and that 
age crepeth on me dayly and feebleth all the 
bodye,’and also be cause I have promysid to 
dyuerce gentil men and to my frendes to 
addresse to hem as hastely as I myght this 
book, Therfor I have practysed & lerned 
grete charge and [dispense to ordeyne 

this said book in Prynte after the maner & 
forme as ye may here see and is not wreton 

i and ynke as other bokes ben.” 


It was in 1475 or 1476 that William Caxton | good 


(and Colard Mansion, who assisted him in these 
early prints) issued a translation of Cessolis’s 
“ Game and Playe of the Chesse,” and the same 
year, or early in 1477, he must have left Bruges 
for England. It was a momentous time for this 
country, and readers of this journal will readily 
understand why, when they are teld that within 
a few months after, the first book printed in 
England with a date was issued from the pre- 
cincts of the Abbey of Westminster. 

Mr. Blades, in his interesting and very vala- 
able “Life of Oaxton,” tells us that “his 
arrangements for settling in England, the 
engagement of assistants, with all the other 
matters inseparable from a novel undertaking, 
must have occupied a considerable portion of 
time. If, therefore, we assume that about the 
latter end of 1476 Caxton commenced his new 
career in this country, we cannot be far wrong.” 
One thing, however, is certain, and that is, we 
find the imprint to “The Dictes and Notable 
Wise Sayings of the Philosophers,”—‘‘ Emprynted 
by me, Wylliam Caxton, at Westmestre, 1477,” 
and this would appear to have been issued, or, 
as he tells us in the book itself,—* fynisshed 
the xviij. day of the moneth of Novembre,”— 
thus clearly establishing a precise date for the 
commencement of printing in England. 

From 1477 to the year 1485 we have nume- 
rous works from his press, and it is noticeable 
how curiously his colophons vary. Thus, in the 
“Chronicles of England,” issued just 400 years 
ago,—in 1480,—we first read of the press as 
“In thabbey of Westmynstre by London ”; in 
1483 as “at Westmestre,” as well as “in 
thabbey of Westmynstre” ; in 1484 “in Weat- 
mynstre besyde London”; and in 1485 “in 
thabbey Westmestre,”—all leading us to sup- 
pose he was carrying on two printing-offices. 
Then, again, we have a handbill, which Earl 
Spencer has a copy of, 5 in. by 7 in. in size, 
desiring his customers to come “to Westmo. 
nester in to the Almonesrye at the reed pale,” 
which was probably issued about 1478 or 1480, 
all which addresses, Mr. Blades concludes, meant 
but one place ; that “thabbey” was really the 
precincts; that in the precincts was the 
Almonry, where alms were given to the poor, 
and Lady Margaret, the mother of Henry VII, 
erected almshouses; that this Almonry existed, 
not on the site of Henry VII.’s Chapel, as has 
been so often asserted, but was “west south- 
west of the Abbey towers”; and, finally, that 
the old house, which has been so often pictured 
as the building where Caxton did his printing, 
and from the timber of which, when it was 

alled down in 1846, were made countless walk- 

-sticks and snuff-boxes, was in reality a house 
erected long after Caxton’s time,—so recent as 
the reign of Charles II. ! 

Therefore at the sign of the Red Pale,—and 
this was not a red pole or a red paling, as often 
asserted, but a shield in heraldry so called,— 
Caxton worked, lived, and died, During the 
—_ 1477-1490 wee a notable man in his 
parieh, as may readily be supposed. He attended 
the audit of the churchwardens’ accounts, we 
know (by those existing having his name 
mserted by the scribe), in 1480, 1482, and 1484, 
He was a member of the Guild of our Blessed 
og ‘os pea oa in rag pore bs and in 
away in the very midst of @ewet & loved so 
well, for Wynken de Worde’s colophon to the 


“ Vitas Patrum” tells us it was “translated oute 
of Frenche into Englisshe by William Caxton, of 
Westmynstre, late deed, and fyn at the 
laste day of hys lyff.” This was matters 
to a pretty close ending even at that early date ; 
and although we do not know the exact time of 
his death, yet, fortunately for us, there are the 
accounts containing his burial still in existence, 
very religiously preserved, as may be supposed, 
in the parish in which he aied,—St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. Towards the end of the church- 
wardens’ account for the years 1490-1492, some 
time towards the close of the year 1491, we find 
the entry of his funeral, costing 6s. 8d. for the 
four torches used on the occasion, and 6d. for 
ringing the knell from the bell in the church 
tower, payments which seem not very exces- 
sive for burying a great man, but, according to 
the other entries, very much higher than the 
majority of funerals then cost. 

Again, we have it printed in “ Scala Perfeo- 
tionis,” in 1493, that the book was finished “in 
William Caxston’s hous,” while in Lyndewode’s 
“ Constitutiones,” in 1496, we find the source of 
its printing to have been “ Apud Westmonaste- 
rium in domo Caxston,” thus showing that the 
work still continued at the old press. Of 
this William Lyndewode, it may be remembered, 
some curious particulars were given by the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1852, when his body 
was discovered in St. Stephen’s Chapel that 
year (“ Archwologia,” vol. xxxiv. pp. 406-430). 
He was formerly rector of All Saints, Bread. 
street, in the City of London, and died bishop 
of St. David’s, in 1446, and at the opening of 
his coffin in 1852, the late George Cruikshank 
made an etching of his head, which is very rare, 
if not unique, and which is now in the collection 
of Mr. Noble. 

Although we should have supposed that 
William Caxton made a will, yet after a lengthy 
search no trace of one could be found by Mr. 
Blades. He surmises that our printer had 
nothing to leave beyond his stock-in-trade; and 
if this surmise is correct, then the possibility 
occurs of his having arranged before his death 
who should succeed to his estate. There are 
entries in the churchwardens’ accounts of the 
“bequest of William Caxton” of a namber of 
his “Golden Legend,”—probably the second 
edition of the book which was printed; and we 
find the parish was paid for sixteen ies 
between the years 1496 and 1504. Unfortu- 
nately, the accounts for 1492-1494,—the two 
years following Caxton’s death,—are missing; 





but in the receipts for 1494-1496, nothing is 
| mentioned. In the first year’s account for 
| 1496-8 we find three copies sold for 6s. 8d. each, 
“ of thee printed boks that were bequothen to the 
| church behove by William Caxston” ; in 1498- 
1500 there were di of ten copies, viz., one 
each at §s., 5s. 6d., 5s. 10d., and 5s. 11d., four 
at 5s. 8d., and two for 10s. 4d.; in 1500-2, two 
copies realised 5s. each; and the last copy, 
which was sold in the first year of 1502-4 
brought in 58. 8d.,—sum total of the sixteen 
copies, 41. 10s. 11d. Of course, the value of 
money four centuries ago was very different to 
what it is now: the entries which we shall quote 
hereafter will prove that; but as an illustration 
of the value of the “Golden Legend” in our 
| day, we may remark that in 1812 the Dake of 
| Roxburghe’s copy sold for 31l., and J. D. Gard- 
ner’s copy in 1854 brought in 2301., and became 
the property of the Duke d’Aumale; and that 
no perfect copy of the book is known. . 

Of those gentlemen to whom the church- 
wardens sold their copies, William Ryoll pur- 
chased two, “‘the parisshe “one. Single 
copies were sold to four rs,—one to “ Hlys 
bokebynder,” seven to William Geisse or 
and one (in the first year 1498—1500) was 
“golde in Westmynster Halle” for 5s. 8d., 
establishing, as we presume, the fact of there 
having been booksellers in the hall at this early 
period; while at the same time in that 
there is actually an entry, “ Rewarded to John 
Roff for the selling of a legende” one penny,— 
not a ruinous commission, one will certain! 
exclaim. 

In 1820 the Roxburghe Club desired to raise 
& monument to Caxton in Westminster Abbey, 
and the reader will suppose that was a 
easy matter. Nothing of the kind. It was 
difficult sixty years ago to get a monument ¢ 
that sanctuary for the record of 
great man as it has been sizty 
keep one out of it,—the only difference 
one was to the memory to a simple pri 
to whom the world is so greatly 
the other was to a young prince: 





hom 





—___= 


prevented ’ 
tablet to be erected within the Abbey in rau® 
bat the nation was not to be even then readily 
insulted, for the authorities of St. Margars:’ 
Church gladly accepted the trust ; and there i, 
rests to this day. 

The next thing noticeable is the total 

of any reliable item referring to the family of 
our printer. It is true that in the first you’, 
accounts for 1478-1480 we find “ Item the day 
of burying of William Caxton” for two torches 
and four tapers “at a lowe masse,” twenty 
pence, and this William Dibdin assumes to have 
been our printer’s father. In 1464, at the bury- 
ing of “Oliver Cawston,” 8d. was received for 
four ta ; in the first year of the Guild 


acoounte (1475-1478) @ “John Caxston” paid 
6s. 8d. upon admission as a brother; in the 
first year (1490-1492) there was received 
“atte bureyng of Mawde Caxston ” 3s, 2d. “ for 
torches and tapres,” and in the second year 


(1494-1496) “atte burying of Richard Caxton,” 
2d. These, with the entry relating to the 
printer himself, are all that can be found re. 
lating to the name in any of the accounts pre. 
served between the years 1460 and 1510; but 
whether either of them was a relative to “oar” 
William Caxton it is impossible for us to say, 
Having thus given a few details relating to 
the man himself, we now propose illustrating 
the times in which he lived among us at 
Westminster, by aid of the parish accounts 
between the years 1477 and 1492, for the pre- 
servation of which the authorities of St. Mar. 
garet’s are to pF" cg seeing that that 
parish passed 4 was most closel 
associated with the men of, a former a te 
in troubled times were little respecters of 
ancient records, ancient castoms, or even persone 


themselves. 

In giving in print for the first time many 
curious items m these interesting books, 
which Mr. Noble has very carefully extracted, 
we would but remark that the reader must 
j for himself of the relative value of money 
of centuries ago and now, for no reliable 
valuation can be given. It must be presumed 
that from ten to twenty times would probably 
be the limit, according to the article or circum- 
stance of the case, Sir N. H. Nicolas, who 
in 1830 edited the wardrobe accounts of 
Edward IV. and the privy purse expenses of 
Elizabeth of York, gives some equally curious 
items to those we now give. For the support of 
the queen’s two nephews and niece, two female 
servants, and a groom, 13s. 4d. a week was 
allowed! The board wages of the “ Fool,”—by 
no means & fool,—was 26.a month. A surgeon's 
fee for going from London to Richmond to visit 
the queen was 18s. 4d., while workmen’s waged 
were at the rate of 6d.aday! A pair of shoes 
for the fool cost 6d., and a pair for the queen 1s. 
Beer cost 2s. 8d. a barrel, while two shirts cost 
se ear ‘a a tangs teamsibageents taste 
maj in a barge 4 
Westmyaster in 1602 hed 4d. each, and the 
master ls. 4d. These prefatory notes will give 
the reader some ides of the interesting contents 
of the Westminster ial accounts, W 
we now intend to quote. 


1478-1480. 


This account is from the 7th “ + 8 
the 18th of May, 1480 (Jo yoam 
tt churchwardos), 44 
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“ For a new dore at the hedde of the steple| The collections on the “Gaderyng dayes” 


















































receipts we find the 2 » 24 and lok : , 
‘@ of William Trollop for , to the same dore 2s. 1d. For  dore in| brought in during the ¢ . ; 
burying © tted to ask what was | the rode lofte to save and kepe the people fro| while the Poona Pe (9 the Prong awa 


we be permi 
rf — Trollop 
builder of the 

ears afterwards 
py ara torches in the chirche at crystynyog 
of a child” was 8d., and “for 4 tapers w‘ our 
lady candilstykkys,” 38. 4d.; bat what the 
occasion was at which they were used is not 


specified. — ; soe 
The burials of individuals ranged fre ‘ 
paid for two tapers, “ at the burying of Elisabeth 
Dennam,” to the extravagant sum of 17s. 
paid “ the day of burying of John Wy ad 
4 torches and 4 tapers, and the p 
belle,” consequently, Westminster bh day was 
witness to “a grand foneral.” The yeres 
mynde of Sir Thomas Grey for 4 tapers, cost 
12d.; and this year’s mind was the religious 
ceremony in the church, held on the anniversary 
of the knight’s death, when his soul, his wife's 
soul, his mother’s and father’s souls, and all 
Christian souls, were probably prayed for. a For 
“burying of a child from Saynt Albons” 2d. 
was received; and ifthis meant St. Albans, 
Herts, the child was brought (for those times) 
a very long way. In all these accounts the vast 
majority of funeral payments were <a, a 
sometimes the entries were hp 
names; for instance, “one Crystopher Knyght- 
brigge,” and “a brewer's wife fro. Charyng 
Crosse,” the latter costing for four 8d. 
The burial of “ John Shordyche” cost 2d., while 
that of “ Sir Alexander ’’ was 4d. ; but the most 
interesting entry of this year’s account is “ Item, 


the orgaynes, 12d. For half a hundred of 6d. 
nayles, 6d. For makyng of a new dore fora 
pewe, 8d. For makyng of & newe staire in to 
the rode lofte-and the stuffe, 30s. Fora pul. 
pytte in the chirche-yerde — the prechyng 
of Doctour Penkey, 2s. 8d. To a carpynter for 
makyng of a rofe ovir the new ateir and the 
tymbre that wente thereto, 2s. To a dauebour 
and his man for four dayes at the same staire, 
4s. 4d. For a lode of lome, 4d. For 100 lathe, 
6d. To Nicholas Plomer for a gotter over the 
newe staire, and 4 faggots to make fire, 5s. For 
makyng of a keye for the chist, 4d. For a lokk 
w'2 keyes, 20d. For 3 barrys in the wyndowe 
at the staire-hedd weying 12 lb. pce. the Ib. 2d., 
= 2s. Fora hope of yron for the holy-water tubbe, 
4d. [The hooping of the holy-water tub was an 
annual charge.}| For 6 holy-water sprynkyles, 
6d. Toa carpynter for makying of the fix 
and the beme he standeth upon, 40s, ‘or 
kervyng of Mary and John, and the makyng 
newe, 33s. 4d. For the gilding of the same 
Mary and John, the crosse, &c., 61. 6s. 8d. For 
takyng down of a beme in the body of the 
Chirche afore the crucifix, and settyng up of a new 
cople arche wyse, and borde to sealyng thereof, 
and other stuff, 26s. 8d. For naylys, stapuls, 
bolts, and other iryn worke, 6s. 8d.” 


second) produced 41. 8s.8d. Of these, we find 
our seribe, “ Paul Asshewell, for his wifes pewe,” 
paid 16d., and we also learn he was himself a 
Public Notary. 

The bequests in the two years only amounted 
to 138. 84., viz., two money gifts of 3s. 4d. each, 
and two gifts of a somewhat curious nature. 
One “of Baynbrigze, a poce of tymber,” which 
was valued at 12d.; and the other, “of John 
Greve, a marble stone,” valued at 6s. What 
the churchwardens did with this marble stone 
we are unable to say. 

Tt was no uncommon thing for the church 
goods to be lent ont in these times, for there is 
an entry of “a Rewarde of the Lord Berkeley 
for a vestment and a chaleys,” 12d. 

The payments are as varied as usual. A 
lantern cost 94.; a lock with key for rood-loft, 
6d.; “a fire panne,” 6d. ; “ for makyng clene of 
the Chirche yerde,” 20d.; mending a pew in the 
church, 2d.; mending the velvet above the 
sepulchre, 4d.; and the glass window in the 
rood-loft, 4s.; two red skins “for 2 stolys in 
the ” cost 8d.; and 4 yards of green 
fringe, with nails and making, came to eleven 
pence more. 

We can readily believe the condition of the 
churchyard at that date, and at certain periods 

Among other items of payments we find 4d. | of the year, when we read such entries as this 
was paid “for holme and ivy at Cristmas.” | continually occurring:—‘“ For carrying awaye 
“ Cotyn candyll for the lantern for alle halowen | of dungge in the churcheyerde, 44.” 
tyde to Candylmas,” cost 12d., and “the lamp| A chain to the church-door cost 3d.; a rope 
bason” 8d. “ For mending of glasse wynddowys | for the little bell, 6d. ; hanging of the bells cost 
the day of burying of William Caxton for 2/aboute in the Chirche” cost 4s., and this also|5s.; and “a balderyck to the grete bell, 6d.” 
torches and 4 tapers at a lowe masse,” 20d.;/ appears to have been a frequent charge upon| St. Margaret's Eve this second year was 
and this is supposed to have been the father of |the account. “To Mathew Metynghm for | attended by the singers of the King’s Chapel, 

playing at the Orgons when we had butt onej and the wine which was by them “ drunkyn at 

clerk,” 8d. “For brede and wyne on holy | Robert Whityngton” cost 2s.; and for the wine 

tharsday when pcession was done,” 8d. “ For| had for them the next day in the rood-loft, 16d. 

4 torchys weying 83 lb. pee the Ib. 4d.” “ For| was paid; and “ when even songe was done” at 
mendyng and makyng clene of the small} Thomas Burgesy’s, 2s. 4d. 

” 12d. Of course, there were several “ pits” opened 

“A Tyler and his man for a days werk upon|in the church for the burial of the aristo- 
Seint Margets ile” received 3s. 1d., while “the | crats of the parish, and for paving these over, 
wyfe of the Balle for pavying tyles” was paid | John Faydar received 3s. 2d., and in this sam 
3s. 4d. Two dozen candles at Christmas cost|we presume stone was incladed. The special 
2s., but they were probably of larger size than | paving over of “ Jone Witteney’s pitt” cost 8d. 
we burn at the present day. We have already given the extract relating to 

Such are a few of the interesting items de-| the breaking up of the old cross, and we now 
rived from the accounts of the parish the year | come to the entries relating to the purchase of 
following Caxton “opened shop” in it as a/the new one. “For the new crosse, weying 
printer. We have said that the book itself is| vi™x [130] unces pce evry une v* [5s.] sm., 
days and holidays: Pentecost, St. at comprised of forty-five written parchment | 32l. 10s. Now for this elaborate piece of work 
All-Hallows’, Nativity, Good Friday, and r|pages. The cost of the book as well as the|it was necessary to clean up the staff, the 
Day, the latter being the grand day. The two| writing of it is set down at the end in these| painting of which cost 20d., while “for gyltyng 
years’ receipts amounted to 191. 7s. 113d., of | words:—“To Paule Asshewell for wrytyng of | and burnyshing of the upper parte of the crosse 
which nearly a half was collected at Easter. the boke of Accompt, 6s. 8d. For Pchement to | staffe and burnisshing of the fote of the crosse, 

Pew-rents were then in existence, of which | this boke, 14d.,”—both payments, it will be | cost 4s. more. a 
there are twenty entries the first year, and | acknowledged, not being excessive. Mr. Ashwell received 6s. 8d. for writing the 
forty-three the second. According to position account, and 12d. was paid for the parchment. 
in the church 1480-1482. 

ch, 80 they appear to have been 1482-1484 
charged, some being 12d. and some as high as| The next accounts which we find in the ” sie et 
3s, 4d. Thos “ William Cowper for a pewe for | volume are stated to be from the 18th of May,| “Here folowith th accompt of William Burghm 
his wife” paid a shilling, and “ John ht for | 1490, to the 23rd May, 1482, William Garard | and Thomas Crane, wardeyns,” &c., from 24th 
his pewe ” 3g. One entry reads, “ Thomas mgh/and William Hatchet being churchwardens. | May, 1482, to 24th May, 1484. This is written 
for an ouyr almy under the foot of of lady of | Although there are only twenty-four written|in twenty-six folio pages by our old friend 
Pyte to kepe brede, wyne, and wexe for straungé | parchment pages, and of smaller size than the| Ashwell, and William Caxton attended the 
to syng w', 12d.” first-quoted accounts, being, in fact, 8 in. hy {andi The two years’ receipts amounted to 
_Under the heading of “ Bequests” we find one | 11 in. in size, yet the entries are written clovs | 661, 11s, 10jd., and the payments, 47/. 11s. 5id., 
giving 20d. and another 20s. Others gave|and more compact. The total receipts for the | leaving a balance on the right side of 19. Os. 54d. 
various articles (as Caxton did in 1491, ies of |two years was 65. 5s, 2id., and the payments/| Among the general receipts we find, for 4 
his book). Thus we find “ the guyfte of John | 491. 13s.10}d., leaving a balance of 15. 11s, 33d. a “atthe yeres mynd of Richard-Humfrey 
Wardrop 4 playne towell conteyning 3 yerdys,” | When the book was made up there were bat and moder,” 12d.; ‘the dey of burying 
while the wife of John Taillour gave another|two burials owing for, one of which was/of a poore woman w' in grete Maude in totehil 
towel of diaper eight yards in length, “ Richard Hunt, yeoman of the Crown,” 10s. ” 94. ; “at the burying of John Shordyche 
a The “Dyvers Payments” which were made| In the first year’s ordinary receipte we find, | wyfe,” for 4 tapers and two torobes, Se. : 
daring the same period are interesting. In the| “the day of burying of a man that was slayne| man at, the vyne gardyne, 2 tapers, | *t.; ea: 
ay year “to 4 men to bere 4 torchis on Corpus | in Saynte Jamys felde, 2 tapers, 4d.,” and “ of | Thomas, of the Convytte house, 2 — ” 
= day, 4d.” ; and “in Wyne to the Syngers | a childe of knyght brigge, 2 tapers, 2d.” ; “of |“ of @ preist onte of Chanon Aley, ang fl 
rent? Throughout these scovane|owys Wolgnaton fr 3 tapers 2a" for fhe] aad; for 2 tras fe 8,2 Sg 
oe meng wine, Thomas w' the belle, ; m ec y 5 
ale, bread, and such “ creature comforts.” Thetwo pang eee, 4d. At the burial “of Sir| Nicolas, yoman of the Crown, for any 4d.; 
clerks and beadle received amongst them each| Thomas Cleyton, pste [priest], for 4 tapers,” | “of James Halywell, for 4 ge eae 
quarter 58. St. Mangaret's-day wea then a high |20d,; for 2 torches, 2s., and * for licence of 4) hym to chirche, Os. ; for 4 tapers, 20d." “of Six 
vaeJe,ia the parish. ‘Tho first year we find | torches of Seynt Anne,” Ad.; at the “ Crystenyng | Willim Hopton, tresorer of the King © eae tot 
reve for a rewarde for the Clothe of rd —_ Coamneeren childe,” 12d, wae og oe ss poem he gave to the chirehe 
"There are two interesting entries in the second | 2 torches ; for his rm eed be: oe 
year; one gives the value of old silver, the other | burying of longe Jous, He day” receipts pro- 
refers to the rent of a house, The former reads:| “The Oomon Gaderyng “OY gery 
two years, 201. 48. 9d., an e 
“Jtem the same wardeyns charge theymself| duced, in the j pa 4 
' twelve items the first year 
w' broken sylver, whiche was of the le Crome, sol i 7 second), 3i- 168. 10d. 
683 unces, ye og . OAR wequesie” only amounted to 18 yards 


- 
forsayde wardeyns Senulth theyasslt of rent }of diaper, and from two donors, in the 


of the tent, called the sonue, payd by the handys | year. the payments, “three bondys 
me of this} With regard t fe Per chirehe dore” eosb 


accompte, 7!.,”—that is, seventy shillings year. ! of iron to the hate 


our printer, 

In the second year, the “burying of Robert 
of the Covent [Convent] Kychen for 2 tapers, 
2d.,” and the same for “Isabell Braye,”—and 
at this early date the Bray family was a noted 
one in the parish. When a parishioner was 
above the ordinary folk, and could afford burial 
in the church, he was favoured with a “ pytt,” 
as the grave was called, for 6s. 8d., and as a 
rule his “ knyll with the belle” was rung, which 
cost 6d., as was the case with one Richard 
Cowper. “A Mayde of the Swan,”—a noted 
tavern in the parish,—was buried this year, and 
there was paid “for 2 tapers 2d.” as usual. 

Another source of receipts was “The Comon 
Gadering,”—being collections made on feast 


Clothe and 
ale Gp 6d.” In the second year, “for 


FE 


borate, if leas coatl 

¥, entertainment. “ Paid in 
expenses at ta 
apon the Syngers of the Ara’, Mangaret ovyn 
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building frende” *tttiee that may interest our 
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8d., and “for the amendyng of the glasse 


wyndow at the west end of the chirche” 9d. 


was paid. “ For amendyng of the pulpet and 
the amendyng of the Holy wat' stykkys, 3d.” 
“For the pformyng of one pane to a glasse 
wyndowe in Saynte George’s Chapell, 13d.” A 
tiler and his man for a day and a half’s labour 
received ls. 64d.; while two masons for four 


days in our lady chapel received 4s. 


Bookbinders’ charges could not have been 
very excessive, especially when we find, “ for 
eoveryng of a boke called a ‘ Legend,’ ”’—a copy 
of the first edition of Caxton’s celebrated work 
then just issued from his press,—only cost 20i., 
and yet “for byndyng and coveryng a masse 
It must be borne in 
mind, however, that it was binding meant to 
stand the rough usage of ages, and not to fall 
to pieces almost as soon as the book was opened. 

“ Paide for silkes to the Abbay, 12d.,” “for 
the amendyng of the clothis before Seynt 
Margaret and Seynt Katyn (Katherine), and for 
corde, 124.”; “for makyng of the purpell 


boke” 3s. 4d. was paid. 


direction, and one as to which it is not easy to 
predict the ultimate results. is 
taken of what, for want of a better word, may 
be called the magnetism of the luminous arc,— 
a quality which has long been the subject of 
private experiment. A wire conducting # cur- 
rent of electricity is introduced as a sort of 
frame around the Jamin candles; the effect of 
which is to attract the luminious arc, and to 
keep the combustion to the lower of the 
carbon. Persons who are interested in pursuing 
this very significant feature in the electric 
light should study the magneto-electric experi- 
ments made in connexion with the aurora, 
which are detailed in a book on “ Aurore, their 
Characters and Spectra,” which was published 
by Messrs. Spon late last year. A number of inte- 
resting and delicate experiments are described in 
that book as to the action of a magnet upon the 
electric glow in vacuo, and on the spark at 
ordinary pressure. ‘The general result of the 
experiments was to prove, assuming the aurora 
| to be an electric discharge, the great influence 





chesyble, 2s.,” and “a yarde of bokeram, 4d.,” | that the magnetic forces may exercise on the 


are a few of the drapery entries. 


“Makyng clene of the chirche yarde” cost | 
5d., and “‘a lode of gravell to lay at the chirche 
dore” cost 4d. By the entry, “ glasyng of the 
clerke’s chambre wyndow,” 6d., we presume 
that gentleman lived within the precincts of the | 
church itself, a supposition well founded, when 


| colours, form, motions, and probably the spec- 
trum also, of that phenomenon. This investi- 
|gation, which Mr. Capron, the author of the 
‘book, has been pursuing as a scientific analysis 
| connected with the natural phenomena of the 
Northern Lights, has apparently be enapplied by 
| M. Jamin to the practical purpose of modifying 


we shall presently find a bedstead provided |the play of the luminous arc of the electric 


for the bed which a good lady had very benevo 
lently given for his use. 


Among the items we find the foot of the cross | than thus briefly call 
mended, at a cost of 10s. 10d. ; a torch weighing 
12 Ib. cost 4s.; faggots cost 6d.; a new wheel to 
the little bell cost 5s. 4d.; “a new key to the | 


-|lamp. The subject is so new, so subtle, and 

| hitherto so little studied, that we can do no more 
attention to it, with the 
| intimation that it is far from improbable that 
the great defect of the electric light,—its 
unmanageable intensity, — may possibly be 


cofyn that the taprs is in,” 3d.; a ladder, 9d. ; | remedied by the application of magnetic influence 


setting up the candles at Christmas, 4d.; to the 


emith, “for claspys to the lyttel belle,” 84d. 


mending of the church wall, 8d.; and last, but 
not least, ‘“‘on Seynte Margret’s day one galon 
wyne and a half,” 15d., and this was in addition 
to the usual “refreshers” then given to the 
singers and other officials at the festival. 
Throughout all these accounts we shall see the 
good old dignitaries of St. Margaret’s parish 
never forgot “the inner man,” no matter what 


the times were. 
Oar space, however, being exhausted, we mus 


now bring the first part of our memorial to a 
close ; but the subject is so interesting, and the 
other accounts are so full of very curious par- 
ticulars that we may give in another article the 
extrac‘s kindly placed at our disposal. When we 
bear in mind that Caxton’s own eyes looked over 
these parchment pages, and that he probably 
handled them four centuries ago as one of the 
privileged inhabitants of St. Margaret’s parish, 
we cannot be wrong in considering them of great 


interest. 








PROGRESS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Tue electric light is making a progress that 
because it appears to have 
outgrown the sensational or stock-jobbing stage. 
Different inventors, having suocessively dis- 
covered that there is no royal road to fortune 
in electric lighting, any more than in any other 
matter that requires long and patient study, 
have betaken themselves to the wiser effort to 
improve working details. At the same time 
scientific theory is undergoing a gradual change ; 
and things once regarded as mathematically 
transferred to 


is all the more sure 


impossible are now, at all events, 
the — of experiment. It is certain that 
we are a long way from haying arri 
exhaustive knowledge of the dnt, of the 
transmission of the electric current. Another 
point of no small importance is the observation 
of the difference between intensity of light and 
useful illuminative power. This difference 
which at first was almost entirely overlooked, 
at all events by the public, bas been happily 
compared by Mr. Barlow, in hig inaugural 
speech as President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, to the difference between specific 
= and weight. 

latest improvement in the lam 
regulator, or by whatever name the’ ae 
focus employed for the production of the electric 
light may be termed, is that of M. Jamin, a 
French inventor. M. Jamin uses parallel carbon 
rods, so arranged as for the combustion to take 
place at the lower extremity, and to travel 
upwards. This, indeed, was effected by Staite 
and Edwards, in 1846, the carbons being made 
in *pbroach one another in the form of a V. Bat 

Jamin regulator a step is taken in a new 


to the flame. When Geissler tubes were sub- 
mitted to the action of the magnet, the stream 
of light was observed to contract and to change 
from a rosy tint to a distinctly blue violet. With 
a hydrogen tube under experiment, when the 
magnet was excited, the spectrum grew much 
fainter, the continuous glow in the red and 
blue, and the red and blue lines, nearly dis- 
appearing; and the line in the green alone 
shining out conspicuously. A longer tube was 
tried with similar effects, except that the 
diminution in brightness was not so con- 
spicuous. We recommend all those electricians 
who are seeking to convert the fierce intensity of 
the electric light into an equivalent of a more 
quietly illuminating power, to make themselves 
acquainted with the experiments detailed in 
Mr. Capron’s book. 

The accounts given of the conversion of power 
effected by M. Jamin’s regulator are extra- 
ordinary. An engine of 8-horse i.h.p., giving 
1,000 revolutions per minute to a Gramme 
machine, is said to be able to sustain from eight 
to ten Jamin lights, each equal to sixty Carcel 
burners, or 576 sperm candles. With the same 
| horse-power, and a speed of 1,500 revolutions 
per minute, twelve lights were maintained, each 
equal to forty Carcel burners, or 384 candles. 
The engine was then driven at 2,000 revolutions, 
with sixteen lights arranged in two circuits, 
when the light produced was feeble. It is 
expected that a Gramme machine 
expressly for this regulator will produce better 
results. The wire used at 1,500 revolutions is 
only one millimétre in diameter, to sustain six 
lights on a circuit of one kilomatre. With a 


t 


With a wire of double the thickness, or two 
millimétres in diameter, it is asserted that 
circuit can be enlarged to a length of sixteen 
kilométres, or 9°6 miles. 


electric light, — cost of power, 
tenance, and interest on capital ha: 
added. The result co Ho 
with that of other electric 


ze 


France Railway, at six ts are main- 
tained from Pg er yen ana machine on 
the Lontin There the cost of 

13d. per light per hour, or 8d. for 
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while the cost of coal and attendance for the 
same time is 2s. This comes in all to 54d. per 
light per hour, which interest and depreciation 
on first cost brings up to 8d. per light per hour 
the light in question being rated as equal 
480 candles. In this case, 42 per cent. of the 
light produced is wasted, being obscured by the 
opal globes, used in order to avoid injury to the 
eye from the great intensity of the light. 

The Brush — of electric lighting has been 
the subject of satisfactory experiment in the 
South Kensington Museum. One of the courtg 
in this building, which was formerly lighted by 
1,700 gas-jets, is now, we are told, illuminated 
by eight Brush lamps. The gas consumed by 
the 1,700 burners, at 2} cubic feet per hour 
would be 4,250 cubic feet, which at 3s. 4d. per 
1,000 cubic feet amounts to 14s. 2d. The electric 
light is said to cost only 3s. per hour. It jg 
possible that all expenses are not taken into 
account, but even if we doubled the allowance 
the margin is such as to call attention very 
forcibly to the advantages offered by the Brush 
system. The Werdermann light, moreover, which 
has always strack us as one of the most agree- 
able yet produced, has been lately improved by 
the construction, by M. Gramme, of a dynamo- 
electric machine 24 tegas My ecar to work his 

m of illumin ; a rule it is reckoned 
that half a horse-power will maintain a Werder. 
mann light of 300 candles. If this be the case, 
there is likely to be a considerable demand for 
gas, not as the direct, but as the indirect, agent 
of illumination; the heat given out by combus- 
tion serving to work the dynamo-electric machine 
that produces the light. 

While advance is thus being made all along 
the line, we must confess that it appears to us 
that the great object which the electrician has 
need to place before himself is that of the con. 
version of intensity into quantity of light. That 
this may be effected by applying the inductive, 
or secondary, power of the regenerative current 
to produce a modification of the flame, we think, 
is Pdicated, if not by the lamp of M. Jamin, at 
all events by the experiments of Mr. Capron. We 
need hardly dwell on the results that will follow 
apy substantial discovery in this direction, 








THE REPORT TO THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS ON THE RECENT 
GAS EXPLOSIONS. 


A so1nt report to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has been presented by Sir J. W. Bazal- 
gette, their engineer, and Mr. T. W. Keates, 
their consulting chemist, on the subject of the 
recent gas explosion in the vicinity of Totten. 
ieeiat-oanl, The report gives the one new 
statement that the cubical contents of the whole 
main involved in the explosion were between 
14,000 and 15,000 cubic feet. As any mixture 
of carburetted hydrogen gas with atmospheric 
air which contains from 7 to 25 per cent. of the 
gas is explosive, it is therefore estimated that 
some 2,000 cubic feet of gas mean time made 
its way into the main. The reporters cannot 
suggest any mode in which the gas can have 
thus made its way into the main, excepting 
through the valve in Howland-street. The de- 
struction of this valve by the explosion pre: 
vents any definite conclasion from being arrived 
at on the subject. 

The reporters say not a word as to the danger 
of the disturbance of gas-pipes by the traffic of 

streets. 

They remark that there is evidence to the 
effect that seven explosions followed each other 


the | with distinct intervals of time between them, and 


conclude that an explosive mixture of gas snd 
air must have existed at each of the seven points 
of disruption, and a simply inflammable mixture 
along the pipe between these points. We agree 
with the reporters that this a more natural 

of the phenomenon t 
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{ 
the same way, if a light a cms ‘ne? 
Suture of 60, oF 75, oF 90 per cent. of Bass 
In a case accentuated by su nneree av 

h happy escape from more overw: ing 
by ea Pty would be well if the official 
misfortune, it would be w of Works had 
advisers of the Metropolitan Board infor 
given & little more definite and aggre omen 
mation as to explosive erat eels 
arent pron rock cmt but 
nature of the explosions; and we that this 
arge upon those whom it may concern } 
question of successive explosions, a in 
the Tottenham-court-road case, 2 Bilston a 
or the case of the Frameries Co’ (p. aan 
ought to be made the subject of aconr 
tal investigation. It would be little 
dal to science to — et 

‘th the hypothesis that, somehow or ? 
=o of “the laws which have hitherto been 
held to regulate the interpenetration of + ga 
a dribble of coal gas into @ pipe would form a 
series of seven puddles of explosive mixtures, 
separated by just such a mixture as would burn 
like a slow match ! : 

When the series of phenomena in the two 
cases are compared, the idea suggests itself that 
each explosion must have had a distinct effect,— 
mechavical or chemical,—on the unexploded 
portion of the gas. Thus, for instance, looking 
at the different specific gravity of the car- 
buretted hydrogen (which is 0-4381) and of air 
(which is taken as unity), it is conceivable that 
either the lighter or the heavier gas should have 
been so much more readily acted upon by the 
force of the explosion as to have been driven 
through the mixture until it accumulated in an 
explosive proportion. 

We do not, in suggesting this explanation, at 
all venture to assert that such was the case ; 
but the phenomena are, as yet, altogether unex- 
plained. We may hold, and do hold, that mix- 
tares of different proportions were present, within 
the interval of time that seperated the first 
from the last explosion, in different parte of the 
main in one case, and of the colliery workings 
in the other. We do not think that this state of 
things can have been caused by the uninter- 
rupted action of a leak in a valve, or of & 
blower from one portion of the mine. Science 
will be extremely imperfect until the cause of 
the intermittence of the explosions is made 
clear. We suggest what seems to us a possible 
physical cause. We shall be glad to hear of 
further investigation being directed to the 
subject. 

The firal recommendation of the reporters 
against testing gas-leakage by open flame is one 
a should have the widest circulation 
given to it. Such a proceeding might, with 
advantage, be made subject rng he Seiten. 
Bat with regard to the applying anything of 
the nature of a jet to the stand-pipe, it should 
be remembered that this would tell nothing as 
to the contents of the main without they were 
under pressure. If this be forgotten, what is 


: 
—— as a test for safety might lead to 


ante), 
experimen 
short of @ scan 





FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Were the French ubli acousto 
the erunciation ond vin of ches 
startling political theories, they would have 
vo to be indeed alarmed at the account their 
my Papers have recently given them of the 
resolutiong of the several ing-men’s con- 
greases which have been held within the last 





Congresses 
Fortunately, however, the ag ae ti — 
the with general indifference on the part of 
P Public, if not of the : 





out any single object, “ however small, which, 
» is not branded with the same in- 
famous stamp.” It is evident, therefore, that, 
in the minds of the collectivists, the definition 
of Proudhon, that “ property is robbery,” is 
an accepted axiom. The views of the con 
on salaries are equally worthy attention. 
According to the congress, a good workman 
must not not be paid more than the bad,—a 
designer and brain-worker more than the navvy, 
——the architect more than the mason or the 
bricklayer; and all this on the ground that 
the good workman alone owing his special 
talents to the education he has received or to 
the surroundings in which he is placed, it is 
‘ collectivity” which has given him the power of 
making use of his talents. Had M. Garnier not 
had masons and carpenters at his disposition, 
urged one delegate, it would have been impossible 
for him to have built his Opera-house. Whether 
the sketch of this “ collectivist equality” reign- 
ing among mankind at large has or has not been 
drawn from the life at a well-arranged convict 
prison, we know not, but certain it is that there 
will be found in perfect working order this ad- 
mirable system of equality in the acknowledg- 
ment of talent. There, special individual powers 
are little taken into account; the same hours, 
the same work, the same routine, is imposed on 
all alike. In this well-ordered existence a 
democratic equality of salary reigns supreme ; 
one sole difference can be drawn between this 
system and the application of the “collectivists’” 
doctrine. Under our existing laws the equality 
of prison rules is alone inflicted on criminals; the 
worthy “ collectiviets” would seem to wish to 
apply it to all honest workmen, laborious in- 
ventors and creators, and the rest of society at 
large. Needless to say, that to attain this 
cherished ideal, insurrection is seen to be the 
sole means; when insurrection will have killed 
thousands upon thousands of men, the survivors, 
if they carry out the programme of the Paris 
congress, will have nobly acquired the right, not 
to gain money, still less to economise, bat to have 
nothing that any one can call his own, naturally 
not even his family; perhaps the words “ my” 
and “ mine” will disappear from conversation ; 
he will, however, have the honour, as an evening 
paper wittily observed, of being one of the 
occupants of the convict prison of the future. 
The firm protestation of M. Drouet, which was 
mentioned last week, has not remained unsup- 
perted; among the protestors an unexpected 
ally arose in Citoyenne Rouzade, who, in the 
course of her well-expressed address (in which 
naturally the rights of her sex were set forth), 
rated the “ anarchists” so warmly in showing 
their weakness in imagining that any system 
“can destroy the causes of division, which 
are inherent to human nature,” and in farther 
showing how “the realisation of their views 
would lead to the complete extinction of society,” 
that she gained, curiously enough, a roand of 
applause. But this is not the sole protest to add 
to that of the Havre delegate, whose action has 
been since fully approved in an admirable letter 
addressed to him from Havre by the “ federal 
commission,”—a letter of which one 
merits notice. ‘Taught by the events of his- 
tory, which have showed us that violence has 
never founded any durable state of affairs, we 
have decided to demand the just reparation of 
the abuses from which we suffer, solely by the 
methodical organisation of our forces under the 
protection of the just laws which we claim, and 
which we will obtain by pacific means, since we 


.| know the value of our voting-ticket.” In our 


last letter we urged on English readers the 
warniog that the opinion of the great majority 
of workmen and artisans in France must not be 
jadged by the inanities expressed in these con- 

of so-called “ working men.” The true- 
hearted and thonghtfal workers have hastened 
to protest warmly against the violences expressed. 
With M. Drouet’s withdrawal, the trade com- 
mittee of the bronzeworkers, after mature con- 
sideration, addressed to the congress a reproof 
of its “bad action” in helping the supposed 
common cause. It is satisfactory to feel that 
the real workers repulse any idea of associating 
their views with those expressed by the con- 
gress, and which if they do not meet with 
the same indignant protest, pass off in the midet 


of indifference. j 

Among other exhibitions, the competitions 
for the various “Prix de Rome” in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and engraving, have 
attracted within the last few days a large 
number of the students and art-lovers to the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. To friends and relations 





and school-chums these exhibitions ma be ve. 

interesting ; but it is so rarely that ae nea 
ability shows iteelf in these young aspirants for 
fame, in whom study and a better acquaintance 
with the works of their great predecessors can 


gressjalone develop any peculiar talent, that the 


interest of the July shows at the Ecole is some. 
what — the foreigner at least) blunted after 
a ce on the banks of the Seine, and a 
growing acquaintance with the treasures of the 
Louvre and the other museums. We can sin- 
cerely sympathise with the conscientious editor 
who, unassisted by enthusiastic helpers, desires 
to give a faithfal account of these competitions. 
We cannot wonder that there should appear 
some truth in the accusation that conductors of 
journals are not always warm in the interest 
they show in such questions, and the untaught 
artistic world are much more indebted than they 
sufficiently acknowledge to those editors who 
freely open their columns to the consideration of 
the subject. As we have so often remarked, it 
is the architects who show in their exhibited 
work the most satisfactory results of their 
study. Whether these results lead to any real 
further progress beyond the furtherance of 
archwologieal ervdition, is a question difficult to 
decide; but certain it is that after their spell of 

architectural studies at the Ecole, and 
in Italy or Greece, Classic architecture seems 
to have no followers when once the student has 
entered at home the active ranks of the pro- 
fession. 








PUBLIC WORKS ABROAD. 


From a series of official papers presented to 
Parliament, we get some interesting information 
relative to the progress of public works abroad. 
Thus, with regard to Venice, we note that the 
public cemetery in the island of San Michele, 
five minutes distant from Venice, has been re- 
modelled and enlarged. The manicipality have 
set apart three burying-grounds for the inter- 
ment of the remains of Protestants, Orthodox 
Greeks, and Jews. The works are actually in @ 
very advanced state, and it is asserted that the 
cemetery will be completed and opened to a)} 
classes within the present year. The repairs 
effected on the north and south facade of Bt. 
Mark’s Church, in Venice, as readers of the 
Builder know, have lately been much criticised 
by English scholars and artists, and by the 
majority of Venetians, who, in concert with the 
former, argued that the glow and rich colour of 
the old marbles and columns had been com- 
pletely destroyed; that the new marbles em- 
ployed were unequal to such a magnificent 
structure; that the priceless old mosaics had 
been rather radely refitted; that the part of 
the pavement anew reconstructed had lost ail 
its original beauty of colour; and finally, that 
the whole restoration was not carried out with 
the devotion due to one of the most splendid 
monuments of Venetian grandeur. On the 
other hand, it was alleged that when the 
repairs began the marbles were simply in & 
state of utter decay ; that the rebuilding of the 
north facade began and was brought to an end 
under the Austrian rule, and that the Italian 
authorities had consequently no alternative left 
but to preserve the same style on the south 
facade; that it was impossible to replace the 
old marbles brought there in different cen 
turies by Venetian commodores from the East ; 
that it was not a question to stop for the 
moment the ravaging work of the time, but, to 
prevent ruin by a radical restoration; and that, 
among many other difficulties, not one of the 
least was the large amount of money required 
for such 4 colossal undertaking. The deep 
interest felt by the English nation im the fate 
of the most magnificent work of art erected by 
the Venetian Republic cannot ultimately fail to 
create a feeling of gratitude among™ sensitive 
Venetians, The Italian Government have issued 

orders to stop for the present all 

on the principal facade ; and @ com- 

mission for the preservation of ancient monp- 
mente was directed to proceed thither, an 

report any resolution they may arrive at to the 

Superior Council for Fine Arts, who will subse- 

pronounce a final verdict on the matter. 

re lener note in respect to public works in 

that an important activity is manifested 

in the province of Cagliart in the construction of 

new roads, which are divided into three classes, 

—the national roade, made by the State; the 

=ncial roads, made by the province; and 
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in 1878, 38,898 métres, at acost of 577,757 lire; 
there were also completed 43,359 métres of pro- 
vincial roads, at a cost of 1,178,277 lire; and 
several branches of the national roads. The 
railway works are also rapidly advancing, 
especially the main line between iari and 
Saceari; and it is expected that early in 1881 
the two principal cities of the island will be 
united by rail,—e circumstance that will produce 
@ marked improvement in the social and moral 
conditions of the island; and still more im- 
portant will be the means of harmonising the 
feelings of rivalry which these cities enter- 
tained for supremacy, as they were almost 
unknown to each other by the former difficult 
means of communication,—a feeling which 
ancient Governments did not seek to appease, 
but rather fostered, in order to keep the Sards 
divided among themselves. In point of roads, 
then, and means of communication, the island is 
making rapid strides, and will not long delay to 
reap the benefit of such an important work. 

According to an official report from Odessa & 
large extent of ground there—now covered by 
the sea,—is being filled in, on which custom- 
houses will ve built. Quays are being made 
along the partthus reclaimed, and an additional 
harbour, to be obtained by dredging, will be 
protected by a breakwater, in slow process of 
construction. It would be well if, before pro- 
c9oeding to dredge the new harbour the present 
harbour were dredged to a sufficient depth. An 
English vessel drawing 22°4 feet got aground ia 
the harbour, causing much detention and loss 
of time. A plan for a new theatre has been 
accepted. It willbe very handsome. Extensive 
drainage works are in course of construc- 
tion, and are partially finished. The sewerage 
will be carried many miles out of town. It is 
hoped the heaith of the town will be thereby 
much improved, and also that it will be the 
means of fertilising a large extent of ground 
now a saltmarsh. Tramways are being laid in 
the town, and are to extend to some neighbour- 
ing villages. The lines outside the town will 
probably be worked by steam. 

From Damascus we learn that, as regards 
public works, there is little to notice, Govern- 
ment impecunicsity not even permitting the 
regular payment of engineers. A  s0-called 
carriage-road has, however, been made between 
Damascas and Homo, whence it has been car- 
ried on to Tripoli; while another is now being 
traced out between Damascus, Kuneitrab, 
Merj Ayoum, Nabatié, Sidon, and Beyrout; 
the works to be executed by forced labour of 
the peasantry long the road. The evils attend- 
ing the want of roads in Syria were amply demon- 
strated in the case of the district of Latakia, the 
last harvest of which, instead of being far below 
the average, as in other districts of the country, 
was in excess over former years, permitting 
large exports to Italy during the past autumn. 
The freight per 100 kilogrammes from Latakia 
to Leghorn and Genoa was 2} fr. by sailing- 
vessel; that from Latakia to Hamah, across 
the Anegalich mountains, a journey of twenty- 
four hours on a good road, bat three days by 
the present track, was 10 fr. The districts of 
— = Homo are now obliged to import 
grain from Egypt, involving a sea vo and a 
three days’ land journey. ~ ee 

_ From Kastamwni (Turkey) we get some par- 
ticulars about houses. The poorer classes live 
in log huts, generally built on props, which 
raise them one story above the ground ; under- 
meath, the stable is constructed amongst the 

, The rooms are low, with very small 
windows,{a lage fireplace, and a large platform 
or balcony outside, open to the air; the roof is 
of shingle or tiles. The better-class houses are 
built of wooden frames, filled in with sun-dried 
bricks, and they are panelled inside with wood ; 
they are sometimes plastered outside, and have 
glass windows. The rooms are generally par. 
titioned off, leaving large open spaces on each 
floor, so that the communication from room to 
room is through the open air; this is healthy, 

trying in winter. The Christian houses 
generally tke best, and are built in more 
pean style. At Sinope there are some 
houses. 
: From Java we get some information rdin 
the Batavia Harbour works. Genet ore ; 
has been made with the construction of the 
new harbour during the past year, and the 
engineers in charge deserve credit for the 
energy they have displayed in overcoming the 
various obstacles with which they have had to 
contend. Owing to the inferior workmanship | 
of some of the dredging-mills which had been | 
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obtained from Europe, ing operations were 
somewhat retarded at the commencement of 
the year; but this deficiency has been more than 
counterbalanced by the rapid strides made in 
the other departments. In the first seotion (at 
Tandjong-Priok) the greatest activity has pre- 
vailed. The extensive workshop consiat- 
ing of a smithy, a boiler manufactory, a copper 
foundry, a carpentry establishment, &c., was 
completed and brought into use early in the 
year, eighty-five machines driven by steam 
being daily in motion. A large warehouse was 
also finished in which the whole stock of work- 
ing materials, representing a value of about 
1,500,000 guilders, was stored. During the 
latter period of the year the monthly dredging 
operations averaged about 80,000 cubic matres ; 
but it is hoped that, ere long, 100,000 cubic 
matres per month will be removed under more 
favourable conditions. An important saving in 
the cost of the foundations for the breakwaters, 
and one not calculated upon in the original 


the sand dredged from the inner harbour, when 
amalgamated with the clay-soil on which the 
foundations are laid, forms a hard resisting 
substance capable of bearing the weight of the 
trachyte superstructure without sinking, so that 
a considerably smaller quantity of this stone 
than originally expected will, in all probability, 
be required to complete the piers. 








ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTS. 


Tax following letter, signed “‘ A Householder,” 
was printed in the Times of Saturday last, and 
was commented on in a leading article:— 
“ Bnilding Difficulties.—Sir: Why is it that no 
effort is sufficient to obtain accurate knowledge 
as to what will be the cost of building or repair- 
ing one’s house? Allow me to state the 
difficulties which, in my own experience, 
attended the alterations of a house. We once 
thought we should like to have two new windows 
thrown out in the drawing-room and a slight 
alteration made in our stable-yard. We con- 
sulted a builder, who presented us with a 
neatly-written estimate, apparently full of the 
frankest details. The cost was to be 501. The 
paper looked exceedingly encouraging and 
pleasant, and with light hearts we embarked 
in the scheme. We endeavoured to keep an eye 
on the workmen, and acted as our own clerk of 
the works. It was just a month before the work 
was done, and we saw the men clear out. The 
bill sent was by no means so clear and frank 
a document as the promising estimate. The cost 
of our windows, &c., was about 1001. Oar 
friends console us by telling us that they have 
known much worse cases.” 

Inferentially, the Times gave its correspondent 
& proper answer in saying, “ Few men are com- 
petent to be their own architects. They will 
generally repent it bitterly if they dispense 
with professional advice.” But then, unfortu- 
nately, it goes on to assert that the result, so far 
as increased expense is concerned, and so far as 
regards the impossibility of learning before- 
hand what will be the cost of building or repair- 
ing one’s house, will be precisely the same even 
ifan architect be employed. “ Most buildings,” 
the writer says, “are erected under arrange- 
ments which naturally and almost inevitably 
terminate in such a manner as we have 
described”; namely, that “the total cost” 
(though there have ‘been drawings, specifica- 
tions, bills of quantities, and contract), “is about 
twice as much as that which was contemplated 
or, as the owner thought, was bargained for.” 

Now, this is not true. The Times article is 
written with moderation, and, doubtless, in per- 
fect good faith; it admits that “no more 
honourable body of men than architects existe ”; 
but it is founded on insufficient knowledge. The 
writer jadges all from a few. We assert un- 
hesitatingly that building operations are com- 
pleted every day of the week, whereof the 
cost, so far from being twice as much as was 
contemplated, does not exceed the amount 
agreed upon except to the extent of the cost of 
additions or alterations made by the employer. 
The answer to “ A Householder’s” first 
“Why is it that no effort is sufficient to ob 
accurate knowledge as to what will be the cost 
of building or repairing one’s house?” is, that 
it starts upon a false assu Without any 
great effort such knowledge can be obtained, and 
is obtained, every day. -If the himeelf 
knows exactly what he wants, & com. 
petent and honourable conveys to 





estimates, has been made by the discovery that | antiq 








The chapel, as many of our readers 
aware, is merely the chancel of what os 
intended to be a cruciform church. The wos 
end is entirely destitute of openings, the chance 
arch, =e is rich ge no and 
being built up. is obstruction is to 
removed, and a small addition of one bay ae 
to the west end. The carrying out of this plan 
has been entrusted to Mr. Andrew Kerr, for. 
merly of her Majesty’s Office of Works, g 
gentleman known to be possessed of a fund of 
iquarian lore. The purpose! of the addition 
is to'provide a baptistery and organ-chamber, 
the latter of which is muchneeded, the instrument 
now in use having suffered greatly from dam 
The new structure is to be two stories 
and of the breadth of the central aisle, the 
organ-chamber being reached by a spiral stair, 
The baptistery shows on teach side a single light 
window and a western doorway, flanked by 
small lancets, the roof being formed by the floor 
of the mber. The organ-chamber 
shows at the sides similar windows to those 
below, and at the west end a circular window, 
filled in with a cross, will be seen from above 
the organ. The roof is flat, and the walls are to 
be lined with pitch-pine, of which material all 
the wooden fittings are to be formed. The in. 
ternal walls of the baptistery are to be lined with 
the old stones, which were used in building up 
the chancel-arch. Externally the elevation 
shows a flat roof, with cornice and parapet. The 
western angles are splayed off, having buttresses 
at the obtuse angles, which terminate in pin. 
nacles, with foliated;finials. On the face of the 
buttresses are niches, and the same feature 
appears on the narrow space between them. 

What strikes one most when examining the 
plans is that the whole height of the chancel 
arch is not embraced by the new portion, the 
flat roof reaching only to the springing of the 
arch, and the portion above being filled in with 
glass. This nt has been arrived at 
with the avowed object of showing distinctly 
that the addition is no part of the original 
design. The enriched moulding of the chancel 
arch will be seen cropping up through the flat 
roof and the walls on each side, which declare 
that transepts were intended, are left open to 
inspection. ; 

Mr. Kerr has given the matter his most 
anxious consideration, his desire having been to 
disturb no single feature of this unique struc- 
ture ; for the addition might, at any fature time, 
be removed, and the chapel restored to what it 
was, the only portion interfered with being the 
wall which fills up the chancel arch. : 

While designing the addition to harmonise 
with the original, Mr. Kerr has abstained from 
any attempt to rival it in richness of detail. 








THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS 
IN SCOTLAND. 
Tre annual meeting of the Association for 


the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Sootland 
was held on the 28th ult. in Edinburgh. Mr. 
A. 8. Kinnear, advocate, occupied the chair, 
gaid he was 
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M. Crabbie, esq. The execution of the ‘aving has 
been entrusted to Mr. Lumb Stocks, 1 sae a con- 
tracted to finish the plate in June, 1890, so that copies will 
be issued to the subscribers for the year . The 
engraving, which will be 20 in. 144 in., is to be in line, 
Onsteel. The total sum a, ‘oie Sve by tho 
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Dalwich, for a thing which might do very well 
for Camberwell Green was alien out of place in 
that district. It seemed to him absurd to say that 
# rural traffic required York paving. He was sure 
oo aera — t who would like to see 
the ac paint 1 miet converted into a mere 
te Seok Nao Galery, un it prod of| van smesh setae at, at all of them would 


Vings and illustrated w for circulation among the 
oabearittes, now amounts to upwards of 193,002, SThe present rural aspect. Mr. Goodall, who sup- 


sum st the credit of the National at | ported the resolution, denounced the proposal of 













































































































ike universal 

se was at that time & prevailing 
opinion among sensible and intelligent —_ 
that pictures and statues, ante even ‘ene oe 
music, were really toys for rich, + 
people who had their way to make in the wor 
had no time and no money to spend upon such 
trifes. Now, that was @ sentiment which 
yentare to utter privately or 


nobody would . 
; not only at | Present to apwards of 600/., including the percen of ety 
ublicly at the present day. And this year’s subscriptions, set aside in com th the Vestry as ove of spoliation. Th ight 
fi erred to were the arta largely con- terms of the Association's royal charter ration” | well talk of paving Kew Gardens with York 


time refi 
sawed as mere toys and laruries for the few; 


but even the few could not, he thought, » as Dulwich. It was on esthetic grounds, 


opposition to the utilitarian notion that e 
place should be alike because they were woe 
the control of one Vestry, that he deprecated 
the conversion of that rural hamlet into a town. 
He had heard strangers remark that they would 
not find a more charming aspect of rosticity 
fifty miles from London. Mr. Whiteley, a 
member of the Vestry, also supported the reso- 
lation, stating that in the Vestry he had often 
strongly urged that the proposition to have all 
the footways in the parish, urban and rural, York 
paved, was monstrous. The motion was unani- 
mously adopted, as also another resolution to 
the effect that the resolution be forwarded to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and request- 
ing their assistance in preventing the unn 
outlay which would be caused by York paving 
the roads in Dulwich. 

The general feeling of the meeting seemed to 
be that asphalte and tar paving was the most 
suitable for the footways in the hamlet. 


The re ado i 
‘ oo pted, and other business 








THE VAUXHALL GROVE ESTATE.—NEW 
BUILDINGS AND THOROUGHFARE. 


Wuart is known as the Vauxhall Grove Estate, 
lying between Harleyford-road, opposite Ken- 
nington Oval, and South Lambeth-road, is now 
being laid out for residences, a spacious new 
thoroughfare through the centre of the estate 
forming a portion of the undertaking. This 
thoroughfare will open out an entirely new road 
between Harleyford-road and South Lambeth- 
road, and will accomplish a much-desired im- 
provement in the locality, as it will render un- 
necessary the present circuitous route between 
Harleyford-road and South Lambeth-road vid 
Vauxhall and the South Western Railway Sta- 
tion. The houses on the estate, upwards of 
eighty in number, will be in crescent form, and 
contain three stories each, with bay windows, 
and elevations in red brick, and stone dressings. 
Several of the houses have already been erected, 
whilst others are in progress. The entrance to 
the estate from Harleyford-road is distinguished 
by two pillars, on which are inscribed “The 
Grove.” It is stated that another outlet into 
Fentiman-road, giving access to Clapham-road, 
is contemplated. 

The estate is being laid out by Mr. Archer, 
architect and surveyor, the builder being Mr. 
Coombs, who is also the owner of the property. 


t in ite prosperity, said he had been com- 
aula poe figures, and that, while up 
to the ninth year of the existence of the 
society it had expended 36,0001, in the pur- 
chase of works of art, in a particular year 
before its establishment, the whole amount 
spent in the purchase of euch works from 
the exhibition of the Royal Seottish Academy 
was 30l., and the sister Academy of Arts 
in Dublin had subsisted for four years upon 
308.! Now, it appeared to him, looking ati 
these figures, that there had been very signifi- 
cant and palpable progress in the public mind 
in regard to matters of art. Althongh he 
believed that the capacity for taking delight 
in painting was universal, or almost universal, 
still it was a capacity which was not very 
strongly developed in people who had no oppor- 
tunity for seeing good pictures; and accordingly, 
when @ society was formed for the purpose of 
diffusing a taste for art, the best thing it could 
do, the only thing it could do with any very 
great and immediate hope of success, was the 
distribution, as widely as possible, of as -ine 
specimens of art as it was enabled to distribute. 
Such was the principal purpose for which the 
Association existed. It endeavoured to attain 
that purpose in two different ways. It had con- 
tributed to the National Gallery many fine 
works of the greatest of our recent and living 
Scottish artists; and it distributed, not only all 
over the country, buat all over the world, the 
works of Scottish artists in the shape of original 
pictures, and still more largely in the shape of 
engravings. It was always one of their main 
objects,—and be thought it was one they would 
be the last to abandon,— to aid and encourage 
young artiste, whose excellence had not yet ob- 
tained acknowledgment. During the existence 
of the society there had grown up a new genera- 
tion of Scottish artists, of whose great fame and 
reputation they were all justly proud; and it 
appeared to him a remarkable proof of the 
success of the earlier committees of the 
society in selecting, among the works of un- 
known and rising men, those which gave real 
indications of originality and genius, that, look- 
ing back to the earliest lists of the society's 
purchases, he found among them almost every 
name which the country and the world now 
recognised as that of a Scotch artist who had 
done honour to his country. 

The Secretary (Mr. Cornillon, §.8.C.), then 
read the report by the Committee of Manage- 
ment, of which the following is the substance :— 

The subscriptions notwithstand 
the prol sol Gee mae e-' at home and 
abrosd, amount to 4,719/. 15s., showing an increase of 


701. 7s. over the amount subseri year, 
mainly attributable, as formerly, so tee hone fm 








TREATMENT OF DAMP WALLS. 


An interesting and successful experiment has 
recently been made in Germany in drying a 
wall which had become damp from outside 
throagh a roof built against it, the saltpetre 
contained in the lime oxydising and forming 
crystals on the wall. As pulling down the wall 
would have been too expensive, the following 
experiments were made :—The wall was coated 
with liquid asphalte, which, as is well known, 
cannot be laid on thin, but is in every respect 
proof against damp. But as oil colour and 
asphalt do not agree together, paint not adhering 
to asphalte, the latter was scraped off with the 
spattle so as to leave very little of it remaining. 
The asphalte was then softened and made liquid 
by means of a red-hot iron, or better still with 
a spirit soldering-lamp, and at once well rubbed 
about with a stumpy brush, until the remaining 
asphalte had the thickness of tissue paper. A 
plate with red-hot sand was then passed along 
the wall. The sand heated the asphalte, and 
as much sand adhered as was necessary to enable 
another mass to be put on, which otherwise 
would perhaps have not adhered. Two coatings 
of spirit lac (shellac and spirit) and Venetian 
turpentine, specially prepared, were then laid 
on, so that afterwards oil-colour could be put on, 
and isolated from the asphalte. The oil-colour, 
white-lead paint, was laid on thickly, and linen 
or muslin put on this. Much dryer having been 
used, the whole was dry in three days, when 
again spirit-Jac and oil-paint were put on, and 
finally the whole work was treated with the 
spattle. The wall thus operated on has now 
stood for two years, and although it is damp on 
the outside, it remains dry inside. The cost is 
said to have been 3s. per square métre. 








SALE OF A LARGE WEST END 
MANSION, 


Last week, under an order of the Court of 
Chancery, Mr. F. T. Galsworthy, of the firm of 
Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Co., offered for 
sale at the Auction Mart, the spacious leasehold 
mansion, No. 27, Portland-place, at the corner of 
New Cavendish-street. The mansion was de- 
scribed as containing twelve bedrooms, six 
reception-rooms, and an unusually extensive 
range of domestic offices, the premises having 
been recently decorated in a very elaborate and 
costly manner. The property likewise incladed 
extensive stabling in Weymouth-mews, com- 
prising a six-stall stable, with coach-house for 
four carriages, and men’s rooms over. The 
mansion was stated to be held from the Dake of 
Portland, for a term of forty years from January, 
1874, at a rental of 250/. per annum. It was 
sold for 12,5501. 








THE PAVING OF THE DULWICH ROADS, 
PROTEST BY THE INHABITANTS. 


Tur inhabitants of Dulwich are at the present 
time mach eoncerned by a proposal of the 
Camberwell Vestry to lay down York paving in 
the different roads, which, it is urged, would 
altogether destroy the exceptionally rural cha- 








OBITUARY. 


=. = honorary ‘secretaries. ‘As the work | racter of the hamlet of Dalwich. Last week a ae : ti 
late G. Paul Chelene “R s f after picture by the | numerously-attended meeting of the inhabitants; Mr. William Moseley, Architect.—We mention 
Seottish National Gallery, hae beeneom ; now in the | wag held in the Hall of Dulwich College for the | with regret the death of Mr. William Moseley, 
ae the recent exhibition of the Royal Scottish hetony purpose of opposing the action of the Camber- | which took place on the 29th ult., at 32, Cam 
Pe er nuittee purchased for di mem-| well Vestry on the subject. Amongst those Matieniemnen mages Park, in a — 
i r. Moseley was appointe 


third 
. * 

held that office for twenty-five years, and during 
ite tenure built the Female Ward of the House 
of Correction, rebuilt the House of Detention 


(formerly the New Prison), added wings to 
he architect of the 
SE inn ot Wendewesth, enhel 


Surrey Lunatic Asylam 4 
the West Derby Then, vere - = was 
appointed consulting architect e Commis- 
sionerain Lavacy. Whilst in parteership with 
his brother, Mr. Andrew Moseley, he built 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, the City Bank 
in Threadneedie-street, the City Bank im 
and many a mansions and 
buildings. He was elected i surveyor 
of West Islington in 1853, and held this 


appointment till his death. 


bers, at 8 cost of 9602, eight works 

Sisting of twenty Paintings, ne ae ne amy Pd 
and ove bust in bronze. are the names of 
the artists from whom the works were. pur- 


present were several of the Governors of the 
College. 

Mr. Young, one of the governors, was called 
upon to preside, and moved a resolution to the 
Laura T, | effect that the meeting deprecated the idea of 

James | laying York paving on the footpaths of rural 
roads such as those in the Manor of Dulwich. 
He observed that the feeling of the governors 
was entirely with the inbabitants in this matter. 
Captain Bedford Pim, another of the governors, 
seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. : 

Another resolation, proposed by Mr. Wragge, 
was to the effect that the Camberwell Vestry 
should be asked to reconsider their resolation 
to lay down York paving in all roads taken over 
by the parish. He observed that it would be a 
thousand pities to introduce York paving in 
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NATIONAL PENNY BANK AND 
ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, CLERKENWELL. 


Tuts extensive pile of buildings, at the corner 
of St. John’s-square and Clerkenwell-road, has 
been opened for business and occupation. The 
buildings were to have been opened by H.R.H. 
the Princess Christian, but owing to her Royal 
Highness’s other engagements, the formal cere- 
mony had to be deferred. 

The ground and first floors of the building 
are used for the purposes of the National Penny 
Bank and three shops, the whole of the upper 
part of the building (i.e., the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth floors) being planned for 
artisans’ dwellings,—two sets of two rooms and 
two sets of three rooms on each floor, with w.c. 
to each set of rooms. The floor of the second 
story, separating the artisans’ dwellings from 
the bank premises, is fireproof, formed with 
6 in. by 2 in. rolled iron joists, 12 in. apart, 
filled in with selenitic cement concrete, and 
covered with joists and wood flooring. The 
roof flat is also of the same construction, but 
covered with Lawford’s patent asphalte, to form 
adrying-ground. On the roof flat is the laundry, 
formed with framed timber, roofed with corru- 
gated iron, and fitted up with four coppers, the 
water being laid on to each. All the rolled iron 
joists are supported on cast-iron colamns and 
stancheons. The main staircase is constructed 
of Portland stone, running in continuous flights 
from basement to roof, with wrought-iron grille 
on each landing. Each set of rooms is farnished 
with cupboard, larder, and coal-cellar. All the 
rooms are plastered and papered throughout, 
the corridors having a cement dado 4 ft. high, 
and painted. At the end of each corridor is a 
dust-shaft fitted with wrought-iron door, the 
dust descending to a place provided for its 
reception in the basement. The roof over the 
staircase is covered with Broseley tiles. Ven- 
tilating pipes are carried from each w.c. to the 
highest point of the roof, also from the sinks in 
sculleries. 

Externally the facings are stock bricks and 
terra-cotta dressings, relieved with terra-cotta 
string-bands 12 in. square, each bearing the 
device and inscription of “The National Penny 
Bank.” The bank portion of the building has a 
large projecting bay and circular corner, built 
with red brick and terra cotta. The building 
has a frontage of 140 ft., and a height from the 
ground line to the top of the parapet of 70 ft. 
The foundation-stone was laid in August last by 
her Royal Highness the Princess Christian. 

The building has been designed by Messrs. 
Henman & Harrison, architects. Mr. F. Dash- 
wood has acted as clerk of the works, which 
have been executed by Messrs. Aitchison & 
Walker, of William-street, -St. John’s Wood, 
Mr. W. Woolacott being their foreman. 








BLAENGWAWR SCHOOLS FOR THE 
ABERDARE SCHOOL BOARD. 


THESE schools have been opened by Sir George 
Elliot. The new buildings, which have been 
carried out by Mr. J. Morgan, of Aberdare, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. BE. H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford, the 
Board’s architect, and without the aid of a clerk of 
works, inclade lofty rooms, conveniently arranged 
for teaching purposes, somewhat in the form of 
the letter H, the central portion being for 
infants, in two rooms, measuring 58 ft. by 24 ft. 
and 30 ft. by 20 ft., the wings being for boys and 
girls respectively, in two rooms each, measuring 
81 ft. by 22 ft., and 21 ft. 6in. by 19 ft. 

There are back and front porches, cloak-rooms, 
and ic i 2 to each department, as well as 
convenient offices in the which 
latter are divided and toncod to tun, vena walls, 
the river Gwawr having been bridged over at 
= entrances, and parapet walls erected on each 
side. 

The walls are built with local stone, in level 
bedded courses, with a cavity and internal brick 
linings. Forest of Dean stone has been used for 
dressing, and the pointed relieving arches over 
the windows, and the door-arches are carried 
out with red and white bricks, similar materials 
in bands being used in the tops of all the gablea, 
the chimney.stacks being of white fire-bricks 
only. The roofs, which are covered with Bangor 
slates, are of open description inside, the curved 
Principals being supported on stone corbels, and 
the other timbers being stained and varnished, 
and plastered between. The bell is hung under 
& ventilating spirette, which rises from the 


centre of the building, the other ventilation, as 
well as the warming arrangements, being of a 
complete character. 

Accommodation is provided for 754 children, 
according to the new, and 797 according to the 
old, Government regulation; and the cost has 
been, for the school buildings, with their offices, 
3,1221. 11s. 9d., 621. 11s. 9d. of this amount 
having been found necessary for additional 
foundation works. The cost per head has there- 
fore been 41. 2s. 10d., according to the former, 
or 31. 18s. 4d., according to the latter calcula. 
tion. The outlay on the boundary and division 
walls and gates was 2501. 1ls. 9d, bringing up 
the expenditure, independent of the fitting up 
and furnishing of the rooms, and the formation 
and draining of the playgrounds, to 3,3731, 3s. 6d. 








PROPOSED EFFACEMENT OF TOOLEY- 
STREET. 


Tue well-known thoroughfare in Southwark, 
which for many generations past has been cele- 
brated as the locality of the “ three tailors,” has 
just escaped a process of effacement; for at the 
last meeting of the St. Olave’s Board of Works, 
a notice of motion had been given to the effect 
“that the Board memorialise the Metropolitan 
Board of Works that on the completion of the 
street improvements in the district, the street 
now known as Tooley-street may again bear its 
ancient name of St. Olave-street, which should 
be extended to the streets now known as Free- 
school-street and Thornton-street, so that the 
whole of the improved line of communication 
which lies within the district, and which, with 
the parts of Tooley-street not affected by the 
improvements, runs in @ continuous line from 
London Bridge to Dockhead, may in future be 
known as St. Olave-street.” When the resolu- 
tion came on for discussion the chairman said 
it was a very important matter, and he advised 
the Board not to adopt it without very carefal 
consideration ; on which Mr. Sard, the gentleman 
who had given notice of the motion, said that 
he had been thinking of the inconvenience that 
would arise to the large merchants and wharfin- 
gers in Tooley-street, who did business all over 
the world, if it were carried out, and he had 
come to the conclusion to withdraw the resolu- 
tion. Tooley-street is saved for the present. 





MONUMENT TO THE COUNTESS OF 
CAEN, PARIS. 


Tue Countess of Caen, who during her life- 
time was a great friend of the fine arts, left, at 
her death in 1872, a large part of her fortune 
for the foundation of a scholarship in the three 
branches of art, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. The scholarship is confined to those 
artists to whom the “ Grand Prix de Rome” is 
awarded, and enables them to continue their 
studies on their return from that city for a 
farther period of three years. The Countess 
in her will bequeathed an annual pension of 
4,000 francs to painters and sculptors and 3,000 
francs to architects, the recipients engaging, 
during the last year, to furnish a work for the 
museum which will bear hername. This museum 
will be inaugurated very shortly, and will be 
established in the right wing of the Mazarin 
Palace (Institut de France). At the Salon last 
year were exhibited the first three works contri- 
buted by the “ pensionnaires ” towards the deco- 
ration of the above museum. The one which 
more particularly interests us is that of the 
architect, M. Emile Ulmann, Grand Prix de 
Rome in the year 1871; “ hors cencours,” 1879. 
M. Ulmann, as the first recipient in the branch 
of architecture, conceived the happy idea of a 
monument to perpetuate the memory of the 
most worthy and generous Countess. This 
monument, which will be erected in the museum, 
is, in a measure, in the Italian Renaissance style, 
though the composition is original in 
and in conformity with the spirit of the subject. 
In a recess, reclining upon a cenotaph, her head 
resting upon one hand, and holding in the other 
her will, the Countess is dictating her last 
wishes, which two winged children at her feet 
are oe down. ener the recess are three 
niches containing allegorical figures of painting, 
architecture, and sculpture, with their respective 
attributes. On either side of the monument are 
marble tablets on which are engraved those por- 
tions of the will referring to the Institution. 

are 





Minerva and Rome. On the base of the monn- 





ment is engraved the votive inscription 
by the arms of the Countess of Caen. ar 


monument will be of white marble. 0 

are due to M. Ulmann, the architect, — 
kindness in supplying us with 

information. Swen? Beotenary 








PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS, NEAR 
NICE. 
SY. MARGARET'S SCHOOLS, 


Turse schools, of which we give a view, wi) 
accommodate fifty boys and fifty girls, and are 
provided with two class-rooms to each schoo) 
master’s residence, offices, 4c. There are two 
large playgrounds at the back, which wil) be 
paved with asphalte. A local stone wil! be 
used. The cost will be about 9,000). y, 
Braithwaite, of Lichfield, is the donator, ang 
Mr. E. B. Lamb, of Manchester, the architect, 


VESTRIES, ETC., 8T. MARGARET'S CHURCH, 


The facings are to be of local stone, dressed 
with Caen. The interior of the school ang 
meeting-room will be faced with white glazed 
bricks, with a grey dado. The floors of the 
passage to the church and porches are to be 
paved with tiles. The roofs of the school and 
meeting-room are principally of English oak, 
and open-timbered. 

The cost of the buildings, including tower, 
wi:l be about 1,1001. 

The school is intended mainly for the musica} 
instruction of the choir, seating being provided 
for about forty. 








NEW THEATRE, TIFLIS. 


In 1876 the Administration of the Russian 
province of the Cancasus advertised for designs 
for a new theatre at Tiflis, in the Caravan-Serai, 
to take the place of the one destroyed by fire. 
In accordance with the terms of the competi- 
tion, the theatre was to be constructed of stone, 
ata cost of 250,000 silver roubles (37,5001.) ; a 
premium of 1,500 roubles being offered for the 
best design, and for the next two in merit 750 
roubles each. The style of the building, that is, 
the outward appearance of the theatre, was 
left to the option of the competitors ; but as 
regards its interior, and especially of the audi- 
torium, it was to be decidedly in an Eastern 
style, Arabian, or Persian. Moreover, the new 
theatre was to be as nearly as possible like the 
old one. At the time appointed, four designs 
were sent in to the committee specially ap- 
pointed; the devices being respectively “Nie 
V’perviye” (Not for the first time), “ Sphinx, 
and “ Popuitka” (a Trial), the fourth being 
marked only with initials. The first one named 
was deemed the best, the successful competitor 
being the architect Schreter, an Academician. 
The designs with the devices “ Sphinx” (archi- 
tect Simonsen), and “ Popuitka” (Princes Tou- 
manoff and Liavdansky, captains of Engineers), 
received the second and third prizes of 750 
roubles each. The design of B. A. Schreter, 
which satisfied all the requirements of the com- 
petition programme, is distinguished by the 
convenient arrangement of the interior of the 
theatre. The building is lighted by gas, and 
warmed with hot air. 








A PROJECTED MONUMENT IN JERSEY. 


A Movement is on foot for the erection of & 
statue of Major Peirson, in the Royel.oqenm 
St. Helier’s, Jersey. That gallant officer, who 
the British forces to during the , 
invasion of 1781, and who met 7  poldiere 
death at the supreme momen victory, 
represented standing upright, in » martial ws 
tame, and in an observant but hopefal sttitke: 
The model has been taken wes the 
engraving extant) by Mr. H. W. r, a 
local chief works,—busté 
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ALA MEMOIRE D'ANNE SOPHIE MARCHOVX 
COMTESSE DE CAEN 
LES PENSIONNAIRES DE’L'ACADEMIE DE FRANCE A ROME 
PEINTRES , SCVLPTEVRS ET ARCHITECTES.VOVANTA 
LEVR CENEREVSE DONATRICE VNE RECONNAISSANCE 
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PROPOSED MONUMENT TO THE COUNTESS OF CAEN,——Desienep By M. UnmMann, ARCHITECT. 
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EXETER HALL, STRAND. 


he Young Men’s Christian 
the Crown lease 


Tur Committee of t 


this Property, invited co petition designs 
three architects for the proposed altera- 


prepared by Mr. Alfred R. Pite, 
being unanimously ap- 
thorised the 


speedily as possible, 
possession of the Hall 


08 carried out as 


jin height. A terminal statue represents the 
MEMORIAL OF KING LEOPOLD I. OF ponte of Belgiam holding with one han d the 
BELGIUM. national flag, and in the other a civic crown. It 
We mentioned, in a recent number, the in- | is designed in the style of the fourteenth cen- 
auguration of the monument which bas been tury, and the architect was M. L. de Carte, who 
erected tothe memory of the first king of Belgium, has increased by it his reputation. 
in the Park at Laeken, Brussels, and we now | — 
ive a view of it. Like the memorial of the ——— 
Prince Consort in Hyde Park, it originated in a| Production in England —From & recent 
public subscription, the amount of which was | book, “The Progress of the World (Stanford), 
supplemented by a vote of the Legislature,—in | it appears that in mannfactures England at pre- 
this case, 2,000,000 francs, or 80,0001. sent stands pre-eminent. Its operatives number 
The monument is placed on an elevation, from | 2,930,000 against 2,781,000 of Germany, and 
which the visitor has a fine view, not merely of | 1,936,000 of France, and 1,150,000 of Russia. 
the capital, but of the suburbs. It presents & | The production per operative is given as— 
polygon of nine sides, in remembrance of the United Kingdom, 2241. ; France, 2201. ; Germany, 
nine provinces forming the kingdom, and of |103/, In the principal textile man me 
these it includes allegorical statues. In the | cotton and wealth Popol gg - — 
i ing in | e value 0 ,000,0001. ; 
central enclosed space is a statue of the king in | a total of 00k saesrance, | 68,000,000 





for | white marble. The upper part of the mona- tates, i 
| Germany, 48,000,000/. 





ment consists of an open-work spire, aloat / -1.. 
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ENGINEERING IN T 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 








CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


nw the last annual conven . 
ms President being unable to deliver the annual 
addreas in consequence of his journey to Europe, 
: his request, prepared by Mr. O. 
Chanute, Vice-President, with the assistance of 
members of the Society. It is a very interest- 
ing and yalnable review of the subject. We 
give some portions of it :— ae 
]dom realise how very young 

eae From the earliest historical periods, 
until within aboat 200 years, cons + ’ 
ractically, was in the hands of architects. 
They built pyramids, temples, roads, a 
tions, and such weak machines as they cou 

work by hand, but it is only in modern times that 
4 special body of men has devoted itself exelu- 
sively to the building of works and machines 
atilitarian purposes,—to the emancipation 
il of the “ hewer of wood and the drawer 


for 
from to’ 


water.” 3 
oy, recently a8 200 years ago, when the Bnglish 
people began the works which have made them 
one of the great nations of the earth, there was 
auch a lack of trained constructors in the country 
that they were compelled to send to Holland for 
what were then called “ hydraulic ii 
to direct the reclaiming of their marshes and to 
inaugarate their canals. Soon, however, they 
excelled their early teachers, and trained the 
very able engineers who established the modern 
profession, and whose labours led to the inven- 
tion of the steam-engine scarcely a century ago. 
We, who cannot remember the time when 
steam-engines were not in common use, can 
scarcely realise that their introduction was so 
recent; and yet it was only in 1778 that James 
Watt, after straggling for over twenty years to 
remedy the imperfections of such machines (as 
invented by others), finally triamphed over all 
the mechanical difficulties he encountered, and 
began the regular manufacture of steam- 
engines. By this step an enormous impetus was 
given to development and invention. Not only 
did the engineer find himself possessed of an 
instrument which increased many-fold the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, but the use of steam, 
and the wonders it accomplished, turned men’s 
thoughts to the advantages of machinery and 
labour-savirg appliances. Invention followed 
invention in every field of mechanics, fresh dis- 
coveries of natural laws took place, which were 
quickly applied by the engineer, and he has 
been able to accomplish more in the past 100 
a than “ee achieved in the previous 
n centuries. It is my purpose to-night cur- 
— — in review what has been done in 
18 direction in this con - In doing I 
shall touch upon some felta which mason 
scarcely recognised here as witbin the i 
of the engineer, but which are falling into his 
bands in other countries, and probably will in 
this. I think that you will agree with me, that 
ee as an independent nation about a cen- 
wy 880, with @ population of some 3,000,000 
thinly scattered, and with next to no capital 
ae fren which we have appro- 
or made have accomplish 
very remarkable aT — 
oa Sr first works in America 
® supply of water to towns were con- 
§ . 
ra by Hans Christopher Christiansen, and 
ys operation on June 20th, 1754, at the 
cravian settlement of Bethlehem, in Pennsy!- 


h 
hi ter collected from the 


—, The firet application of steam re ring 
steamer acelphia, in 1800, when the thie 
United een”, % 88¥ Considerable 


Were the first conat these 

ue frst cast-iron start fi manielpallty. 
uiladelphia in 1804. New os HB atte 

plied ork was first sup- 
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mile in several other 4 
1875, was as follows. ns Ort the year 




















pumping-engine about 1800. About 1850 the 
tabstitation of light wrought-iron pipe, lined 





































































inside and out with hydraalic cement, for cast] France............ 

at greatly reduced cost, was found to be| Belgium.......... 
practicable in many cases, and the formation of yeaa On ; be — 
companies to manufacture and lay such§pipes| All Europe... 
introduced a commercial element intothe matter | United States 





of water-supply, and led to the construction of 
many works. All American works are con- 
structed for a constant supply, and most of 
those first built had a capacity far iu excess of 
the then demand, which caused the formation 
of Eabite of wastefulness, which it has been 
found difficult to check when the limit of the 
capacity was nearly reached. The magnitude 
of the interests involved in this branch of 
engineering may be judged from the fact that 
there are now in the United States and Canada 
569 towns with a public water-supply, having a 
population of about twelve millions, to whom 
there are daily distributed over 600 millions of 
gallons of water, through 13,000 miles of pipes, of 
which about 10,000 miles are of cast iron. About 
one-half of these towns are supplied by gravity, 
many of them, however, having supplemental 
pumping power,—the total capacity of the 
pumping engine now in use being about 1,900 
millions of gallons per day. Meanwhile im. 
provements in plambing and house distribution 
have greatly added to the convenience about 
our homes, and we now virtually have a spring 
of cold and another of hot water in almost every 
room of our city houses, to pat on tap at will. 
Hydraulics.—The attention of manufacturers 
was drawn at an early day to the develpment 
of the water power of the streams on the 
Atlantic coast. With the aid of capitalists, who 
appreciated the value of an investment in expe- 
rimental researches, some of the most effective 
efforts towards the solution of problems in 
practical hydraulics have been made by 
American engineers, on a scale unattempted in 
Europe. The early foreign experiments, on 
which most of the formule for the discharge of 
water from weirs, orifices, and pipes are based, 
were on too small a scale to furnish data 
capable of generalisation for greater discharges. 
The experiments of Mr. Jas. B. Francis, at 
Lowell, have, among other valuable results, esta- 
blished correct values for the co-efficient of dis- 
charge of weirs, and his formula is now generally 
used. The researches which have been made 
at Holyoke and Lawrence have done much to 
settle disputed points in relation to the move- 
ment and effect of water in channels, and the } 
systematic experiments now in progress, on the States have since 1873 had their property trans- 
new conduit of the Boston Water Works, cannot | ported for less than it was reasonably worth, 
fail to be of the greatest value in determining | It has been shown in giving the net earnings 
the co-efficients of flow in masonry channels. | of all our railroads, that for the year ending 
The laws governing the flow of water in pipes, | January 1, 1879, they earned 3°93 per cent. upon 
are still too little understood. It isa reproach |the total capital invested in them, while the 
to American engineers that so little effort is | railroads of Europe in 1875 earned the following 


made to discover them, notwithstanding the | returns upon their capital :— 





one year, for purposes of comparison, on 
day of January, 1879, we had in the United 
States, 81,841 miles of railroad, on which there 
were 101,660 miles of track, or enough to en- 
circle the globe three times and a half There 
ran upon these roads 16,445 locomotives, 11,683 
passenger cars, 4,413 baggage, mail, and express 
cars, and 423.013 freight cars. The capital 
invested was $4,772,297,349, or $58,915 per mile 
of railroad ; the gross earnings were $190,103,351 
or $6,209°52 per mile; the working expenses 
were 61°79 per cent. of earnings, or $302,528,184 
—say $3,887-10 per mile of railroad; and the 
net earnings were $187,575,167, —say $2,322°42 
per mile, or 3932 per cent. on the nominal 
capital. While the greater cheapness of our 
American railroads is in some measure due to 
the comparative smoothness of much of our 
country, and to the absence of heavy land 
damages, much more is due to the methods of 
construction applied to the railroads themselves, 
to the cheap and efficient expedients which our 
engineers have introduced, and especially to the 
character of the rolling stock which we have 
adopted. «... Although our railroads were 
originally cheaply and imperfectly built, and 
h we pay in this country a great deal 
more for labour and material than the prices 
which obtain in Europe, we have nevertheless 
reduced the cost of transportation to as low 
figares, if not lower, than any which obtain on 
the other side of the ocean. The griadstone of 
competition between the railroads themselves, 
and with canal, river, and lake routes, has 
reduced freight transportation to such a fine 
point that our railroad managers have devised 
new and cheaper methods of doing their work, 
have learned to operate their roads with a 
smaller proportion of men, and haveaccomplished 
results which astonished even themselves. 
Sharp competition and the incessant demands of 
the public have for the past few years diminished 
rates so rapidly that, as a whole, our railroads 
are now paying smaller returns upon the entire 
capital invested in them than those of most 
foreign countries, and the people of the United 
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All Burope 

As Americans, we have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the results accomplished thus far. 
We have succeeded in so organising labour that 
while we pay it from 30 to 50 per cent. more 
than in Europe, we build our railways for about 
one half the cost, and we transport freight over 
them with the aid of our machinery, at mate- 
rially cheaper rates than those which obtain in 
other parts of the world. Not only should 
engineers endeavour still farther to improve and 
to cheapen the construction, and especially the 
operation, of our railroads, but they should now 
find in foreign countries, as yet unprovided with 


quences of the invention of the locomotive, or 
rather its marvellous improvement by Stephen- 
son in 1829, and the pecaliar adaptability of the 
railroad to our country, as a means of settling 
up new lands and of cheapening the interchange 
of products, we began building railways very 
soon after the English, and have pushed their 
construction with unexampled vigour. .. . 
Since 1875, some 10,268 miles have been built 
in Europe, and about 5,000 miles in other parts 
of the world, outside of the United States, 
chiefly in Australia and India, so that the world’s 
railways probably stand to-day as follows :— 


United Giatee eeriat sities gare. lds in which they can introduce the 
oa ord too a 2 ST ot comeny which we have developed. 
Rest of the world 25,000 =, sews 13 ns wae 
2 At home we shal! doubtless aces _— 
_" i i e cheap light style whic 
age ge hee shall largely 


ficient, an 
+ greg gauge in sparsely-settled 
districts. We should, however, 5° locate our 
roads as to secure the best possible line and 
gradients, even if, after they ere adopted, we do 


Thus our fifty millions of inhabitants have far- 
nished themselves with 86,000 miles of railway, 
while the 306 millions of Europe have 98,000 
miles, and the 1,050 millions of the rest of the 
world possess but 25,000 miles. There were in 
Great Britain on the lstof January, 1879, 17,333 
miles of railway, on which there were about 
$2,000 miles of — re ge Sees: 
418,322 passenger re cars, owned by 
me eh 0 in addition to some owned by 
private ies, and over which trains ran 
222,376,114 miles, and conveyed 565,000,000 
passengers. The capital account of the English 
roads was 698,545,154 pounds sterling, or 
$3,380,958,545, thus giving an average cost of 
$195,059 per mile of road. The average cost per 
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this, we are enabled to compete successfally in 
Canada and in South America. I believe ihata 
well-directed effort to make known abroad what 
we have accomplished in this branch of engi- 
neering during the last fifteen years would open 
a market for our bridges and bridge designs in 
Europe and in Asia. 

Lighthouses.—From the report of the Light- 
house Board for the year ending June 30, 1879, 
it appears that the Government has erected the 
following lighthouses :— 





Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 


River Lights,—Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri 
NOED wensinaiahestianesorsbe<onpncshteneniianmaaneseteaesce 
Buoys in positi 


Fog-si 
Light Ships 

As a measure of comparison, it may be in- 
teresting to note that on the 31st of December, 
1878, England reported 597 lighthouses, and 
France 346 lighthouses. .. . ==: 

Telegraphic Engineering.—The lines of tele- 
graph are being extended so rapidly that it is 
difficult, even for their owners, to state the 
aggregate quantities at any particular time. The 
best information, however, which can be obtained 
is that on the lst of January of this year, there 
were 119,042 miles of telegraph-lines in the 
United States, and 299,859 miles of wire, with- 
out counting those lines specially used by the 
Gold and Stock Telegraph, and the District, the 
Fire Alarm and Burglar Alarm Telegraphs in 
the various cities. One telegraph company 
alone, the “ Western Union,” had in June, 1879, 
8,534 offices, from which were sent and received 
25,070,106 messages during the preceding year. 
Equally prompt has been the application of the 
telephone, which, looked upon doubtfally, or only 
as a toy, when it was first shown by Professor 
Bell at our Centennial Exhibition four years ago, 
has so rapidly become a necessity, that there 
are now in this country 121,000 instruments at 
work, connecting our business places and dwell- 
ings with each other, and with the central 
offices, by means of which we are almost in- 
stantly brought within speaking distance of the 
persons, miles away, with whom we have to 
transact our business..... 

Iron and Steel.—We are now the second 
iron-producing nation in the world, England 
being the first and Germany the third, while 
44 new furnaces are reported as being built. 
We have in addition 382 rolling-mills and steel 
works, containing an equivalent of 4,467 single 
puddling furnaces, 2,419 heating furnaces, and 
1,397 trains of rolls, with a capacity of 4 millions 
of tons a year in finished iron. Seventy-three 
of the rolling-mills have nail factories attached, 
with 4,152 nail-machines, and to make the list 
complete, we may add that there are in addition 
69 forges, with a capacity of 85,000 tons a year, 
and 59 bloomaries, with a capacity of 80,000 
tons @ year. Mr. Swank says: “Our steel in- 
dustry is now the second in the world in pro- 
ductive capacity, and in a year it will pass that 
of Great nay nape — take the first rank. The 
increase in past year in the capacity of our 
Bessemer and open hearth sedundiiins com- 
pleted or projected, is equal to an addition of 50 
per cent. tothe capacity which existed in 1878.” 

The Engineering Future.—Although during 
the past few years there has been a depression 
in the progress and undertaking of new enter. 
ey and a diminished demand for engineers, 

do not believe that we are at the end of the 
great industrial movement which began with the 
steam engine. I think rather that we stand on 
the threshold of greater undertakings, and, 
perhaps, of inventions, which will mark epochs 
in civilisation, and which, whether made here 
or in some other country, our engineers should 
be prompt to take up, to perfect, and to intro- 
duce. There are signs that anew motive power 
will be invented, which shall be safer, of greater 
energy, and less wasteful than steam. You 
know that chemists tell us that the theoretical 
energy of @ pound of coal varies between 8 and 
11 millions of feet pounds, while we utilise with 
our best steam-engines but from 3 to 11 
cent. of the t ical value of the fuel. I 
think it not impossible that we shall perfect 
methods of employing directly the gases pro- 
duced from our fuela (instead of using them to 
ree. another gas out of water), and thus 
obtain better economical resulte than with 
steam. I know of several promising attempts 


in this direction. And, with a new motive 
power, perhaps will come the solution of the 
last transportation problem which remains to 
be solved. I suppose you will smile, when I 
say that the atmosphere yet remains to be 
conquered ; but wildly improbable as my remarks 
may now seem, there may be engineers in this 
room who will yet see men safely sailing 
through the air. In making this review, I have 
gone over rather a wide field, and touched upon 
topics which some of you, perhaps, may consider 
as foreign to our profession. I have, however, 
but followed the European practice, and that 
especially of our early professional teachers, the 
English, who, mindful of the original distinction 
between the civil and military branch, recog: 
nise all makersof marine, telegraph, gas, mie 
and agricultural engines, as civil engineers. 

this country we have taken hitherto a some- 
what narrower view of the province of the engi- 
neer. We think of him mainly as a builder of 
water-works, canals, railways and bridges, and 
we underrate his importance as a builder and 
applier of machines. In point of fact, the most 
important services which the world has received 
from our profession have been rendered by the 
mechanica! engineers. The men who have 
reduced the cost of iron and steel to less than 
half the prices which obtained half a century 
ago, who perfected the steam-engine, who set 
it to drawing carriages over the land, and driving 
great ships through the sea, and who harnessed 
lightning to convey thought, are the men who 
have made the present development possible, 
and enabled us to build the public works of the 
country. In Europe, the civil engineer is re- 
quired to be much more than @ mere de- 
signer and layer out of public works. Not only 
must he thoroughly understand the application 
of machinery, aud be able to devise new 
methods, if necessary, but he is expected to be 
a business man, to act as an originator and pro- 
moter of new enterprises, as a director or 
superintendent of public improvements, and as 
an organiser of labour. It is probably in con- 
sequence of that broader understanding of the 
field open to them, as well as the better organi- 
sation of their professional societies, that the 
civil engineers have attained a higher position 
abroad than they have, as yet, in this country, 
and have attracted into their ranks the most 
enterprising and gifted men, who remain perma- 
nently in the profession; while with us, engi- 
neers cease to be regarded as such by the 
public when they achieve success, and become 
presidents or superintendents of public enter- 
prises. In France, the direction of almost all 
departments of public works is in the hands of 
engineers, and two of them are members of the 
present ministry. In England, so great is the 
confidence that the public have in engineers, that 
they are constantly called upon to appear before 
committees of Parliament, thus coming into con- 
tact with the ablest men in the kingdom, to 
advise them concerning the merits of various 
propositions; and no new scheme stands much 
chance of success unless it is approved by the 
leading members of the British Institution of 
Civil Engineers, which includes within its list, 
not only the names of all the eminent men in the 
profession, but also those of princes, kings, and 
an emperor. 








THE PROPOSED THEATRE IN BEAUFORT 
BUILDINGS, 


Cnances in the arrangements have been 
made. On Tuesday last Messrs. Stuart Barker 
& Son disposed of the materials of the 
buildings which are to be cleared away on the 
~ite of the intended structare. They consist of 
tive private houses on the west side of Beaufort- 
buildings, two bouses in Herbert’s-passage, on 
the north side, and several workshops and ware- 
houses in Carting-lane, which will form the 
extreme west boundary of the new theatre. 
The site thus to be cleared covers an area of 
something like 10,000 superficial feet, which 
will represent the capacity of the theatre. 
new building will have four distinct frontages, 
namely, in Beaufort-buildings and Carting-lane, 
on the east and west, of about 150 ft. in length, 
on the north side in Herbert’s- 
80 ft. in length, and a fourth frontage on the 


be the principal entrance to the boxes and some 
other parte of the house. The steep gradient 
from the Strand into Aye eye 
@ carriage approach there t, 

Mr. Phipps, the architect ted, has so 





theatre for setting down visi 
the Thames Embankment ra Pca from 
arriving at the entrance to the theatreov at 
south side under an archway contignoys to 
Beaufort House, the business premises of 
Messrs. Rimmell. In addition to the pring} 
entrance on the south side, Carting-lane, on - 
west side, will also admit of other entran 
from the Strand. Although the chief exe” 
will be as before stated, we understand that the 
principal elevation will be in Beanfort-buildings, 
It is expected that the new house will be oom, 
pleted and ready for opening about the eng ot 
the year. 


| ——— 








THE NEW POST OFFICE SAVINGs. 
BANK, 


Tue new building which has been erected for 
the Savings Bank department of the Genera) 
Post Office in Queen Victoria-street has been 
opened for business. The building adjoins (and 
dwarfs) the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
new building, and extends northwards to Knight. 
rider-street. The elevation is in Portland stone 
the ground and first floors being rusticated. 
Each floor above the ground-floor contains g 
range of eleven windows. There are five floors 
and a basement. Over the two entrances, one 
at the west end, the other at the east end, there 
are bold cornices, supported on carved brackets, 
and the whole elevation is crowned by 4 mas. 
sive cornice, with a parapet at the edge of the 
flat roof, each end of the cornice terminating 
with a scroll, in which, on the face of the 
building, is carved a lion’s head of large size. 
The whole height above the pavement leve) 
nearly 96 ft., and the length of the frontage 
nearly 148 ft., but the other side of the building 
in Knightrider-street, which is of Suffolk bricks, 
with stone dressings, is only about 86 ft., owing 
to the intrusion of some separate premises at 
the west. There is an inner shaft measuring 
45 ft by 30 ft., lined throughout with white 
enamelled bricks, which runs up the whole 
height of the building. The building has an 
average depth of about 100 ft., and covers a 
ground area of nearly 15,000 superficial feet. 
All the floors rest on iron girders and columns, 
the construction being, as far as possible, on the 
fire-proof principle. The ceilings throughout 
are 16 ft. high, except in the basement, where 
the height is 12 ft. The public entrance is at 
the west end, in Queen Victoria-street, and over 
the doorway are inscribed, in letters of gold on 
a black ground, the words “ Post Office Savings 
Bank,” embellished on either side by the Royal 
monogram “V.R.” On entering by the public 
doorway the principal staircase is on the left, 
and at the right is the public inquiry office, 
beyond which, comprising the rest of the 
groundfloor front, is a spacious apartment de- 
voted to general correspondence, together with 
the rooms of the Controller and the Assistant- 
Controller. Behind is a large room appropriated 
to what is called the deposit section, where 
acknowledgments for all deposits made to the 
6,120 post-office savings-banks throughout the 
United Kingdom are written from the post- 
masters’ daily accounts. The first floor s 

ly to the rest of the corre- 
partly to the bookkeepers 
branch, snd the latter also occupies the whole 
of the second floor. In this branch are the 
ledgers, about 3,560 in number, containing 
more than two millions of — — 
accounts, in which every deposit an : 
drawal is duly entered. The third foo 
is divided into two parts, one being ob 
to the male staff of the examiners’ branc, 
and the other to a jon of tho mi 
establishment employed in sorting duties, waic 
inclade the folding and despatching of corre- 
spondence, the daily number of communications 
so dealt with having sometimes been sbove 
40,000. The fourth floor is sppropriated © 
clasively to the staff of female clerks, w o 
duties are chiefly the examining of warrants 


The | the repayment of deposits, the checkin g of 


accounts compiling of 
1a totals of daily and 


abont | cloak. 
south side, in which, it may be observed, will | use 


entire area of the edifice, and ig used chiefly for 
the storage of papers. 





arranged his designs that the approach to the 


The Treasury sanctioned the erection of the 
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puilding in 1877, at an enpentes — —, 
(revised estimate, 43,0001.), af 

being 70,0001. ~ — - been erected 

esigns and u perinte 

tom toe ames Wiliams, of her Majesty ! Office 
of Works and Pablic Buildings; Mr. William 
Brass being the contractor. 





E OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
PARED BY THE INSTITUTION 
OF SURVEYORS. 


- Examination System, which will take 
a rene the 3lst of July, 1880, has been 


SCHEM 
PRE 


Surveyors to meet the requirements of profes- 


ional education. : 
The Examinations will be classified under 
heads, viz. :— ; 
a ].—Stadents’ Preliminary Examination. 
Class II.—Students’ Proficiency Examination. 
Class III.—Professional Associates’ Qualifying 


Examination. 


The Examinations in Classes I. and II. will be 


Isory- 
"Claas tL will be divided into the three sub- 


classes shown in Table A. 

The Examination in Class III. will be volan- 
tary, and is designed to give Professional Asso- 
ciates an opportunity, subject to conditions 
hereinafter stated, of qualifying themselves to 
be Members of the Institution. 

As regards the “ Students’ Preliminary Ex- 
sniration,” any person eligible under the exist- 
ing bye-laws, being desirous of becoming a 
Student of the Institution, will be required to 
undergo @ preliminary examination, with the 
view of testing his general knowledge and 
educational acquirements.* The subjects of 
examination will be as follow :— 

Elements of algebra, including simple equa- 
tions. 

Buclid,—the first three books. 

English history. 

Composition and writing from dictation. 

Some acquaintance with either Latin, French, 
or German will also be required. 

Those successful in passing the examination 
will receive a certificate to that effect, and will 
be enrolled as students of the Institution. The 
examination will be held in the month of 
January in each year. Applicants shall send 
in their names to the secretary before the end 
of the preceding month of November. The 
pupil passing with the highest number of marks 


(free of charge) of acquiring practical ex 

rience, for a period not exceeding twelve mh 0 

in a London office, 

_ A Medal will be given to any student obtain- 

ing 900 marks in any of the sub-classes.” 
Printed particulars as to the examinations 

are obtainable. 








PITCH-PINE, RED PINE, AND 
YELLOW PINE. 

Witu reference to “ An Architect’s” query in 
your last (page 157), a proper knowledge of 
the qualities of various sorts of wood is one 
thing ; it is, however, equally important to know 
how wood will endure under use in various 
forms. Some wood will last longest when pre- 
served dry, other sorts of wood when wet; but 
in both cases it must be all dry or all wet. 
Other samples of wood will have a tolerably long 
life when exposed to alternate wet and dry ; 
whilst such form of exposure tends to rapid 
decay with other wood. There is one test to 
which pitch-pine, red pine, and yellow pine, when 
put, that settles the question in favour of the 
softer wood,—namely, the deck of a steamboat. 
As to this, I can vouch for resulta by ex- 
periments on a considerable scale. I had 
charge of an inland navigation some years ago, 
where there were thirteen steamboats and 
numerous canal boats employed. Pitch-pine 
and red pine had been used for decks for many 
years, when one of the foremen suggested that 
yellow pine wouli last longer than either of the 
more costly and harder woods, especially over 
the steamboats’ boilers. The experiment was 
made, with the result that afterwards yellow 
pine was selected and used exclusively for decks. 
American elm, used as planking for canal flate 
entirely below the water-line, would wear, as 
one of the men said, “like whalebone”; but 
“betwixt wind and water” would rapidly 
decay. Pitch-pine and red pine cannot be 
seasoned to stand for house-furnishing as wain- 
scot oak stands, as may be seen when it is used 
for inside woodwork, as in architraves, skirtings, 
door-frames, and doors to be varnished. Fine 
white and yellow pine are therefore used for 
internal joiner’s woodwork, and not having the 
ornamental appearance and hardness of the red 
woods, are painted. 

“An Architect” has arrived, by experience, 
at a correct conclusion, namely, that yellow 
deal cills will last longer than either red or pitch 
pine cills. But would not well-seasoned Engli-h 
oak, or teak, make better, because more en- 
during, cills? They would cost more. But how 





will be exempted from the payment of fees 
during the term of his studentship. 


Table A.—Class II.—Students’ 


much ? 


Proficiency Examination, 





Sv-Cuass I.—Chiefly Land Agency. | Sve-Crass IT.—Chiefly Valuation. 


Svs-Crass 111.—Chiefly Building. 








Compulsory Subjects. 





Compuloory Subjects. 


Compulsory Subjects, 


Bookkeeping. | pooner : Boo! , 
Principles and Use of Vaiuation Tables,’ Princi an Use of Valuation Tables. —— and Use of Valuation Tables. 
Land Surveying and Levelling. Land Barveying od Levelling. Land Surveying and Levelling. 
law of Landlord and Tenant (Ele-| Law of rd and Tenant (Ele-| Modes of Pricing Work. 
Agcalt of), ments of). Betination of mention and Measure- 
yaar he Enfranchisement of Copyholds. ment ificers’ Wo 
Construction of Farm Buildings, Law of Fixtures, “i Constractive and Working Drawings. 
romtey. Law of ions, Law of Fixtures, 

one, Pe Law, Blements of, | Law of Di c Elemen 
Geology and Composition of Soils, | Law of Easements and Law of Basements, Light, ot, 

Riparian Rights, and Air, 





required of Students pan af in Bub- 


4 Report on some Special Subject named by the Council will be 
I. and II, 











SCIENTIFIC AND SPECIAL. 
(Two at Least OF TuEsR SuBsEcTs Must BE TAKEN Ix Eacu ov Tax Taaex Svp-Crasses.) 


— Meselianey (Physical Properties of Composition ond Properties of Stones 
Natural Histo: Metals). é Cements. 

lydo saat Chemistry. 1 Physical | Metropoliter Buildings Acts. 
eatin {Rlemonts of). er Principles of P Assessment, 
- oy (Principles of. Mechanics (lane of Forces). 4 











Various prizes are open to students. For | 


example :— 
“To signalise conspicuous meri Medal 
the title of ‘Tnstitation Scholar’ will be ee 


Scholar’ 
”* Pesan podillog b GARGS pce 
examination 


matrica 


Cambridge, London of 
Kingdom, or who have pessed sat Srey the U 


Scamping timber in quality and in scantling 
is one of the evils of modern country house- 
building, and I do not know greater risk than 
purchasing a new house run up in the suburbs 
of some town, or in the country where building 
regulations are not in force, or are not enforced. 








first, in temper; and then, b i 
, 3 » by not needin 

repairs. Mr. Briggs has told us, in Punch, es 
are the costa and miseries attendant on scamp- 
ingly-built houses, and subsequent repairs. 

Yellow pine will be found to stand and wear 
better in street paving than any of the harder 
pepe of wood ; for which I could give reasons. 
I only say that the best sample of wood 
paving I have seen, or driven over, is that. 
portion near to South Kensington Museum, 
which is yellow pine, set on felt, and jointed 
with felt, the foundation being Portland cement 
concrete. This paving is smooth, close-jointed, 
and firm; _free from mud in wet weather, and 
from dust in dry weather. By being laid close, 
with @ jointing of felt, the surface is water- 
tight, and looks like one smooth sheet, as if on 
asphalte. This must be the street paving of the 
future. A Civit ENGINEER. 








SALE OF A CITY FREEHOLD. 


Last week Messrs. Fox & Bousfield sold, a 
the Auction Mart, the modern freehold buildings 
recently erected in St. Dunstan’s Passage, Great 
Tower-street, facing St. Dunstan’s Church. It 
was stated that the buildings were specially 
constructed for office purposes, and had an orna- 
mental elevation, in which carved and moulded 
stone was freely introduced. The building con- 
tains four spacious floors, the groundfloor con- 
sisting of a well-lighted public office, extending 
the entire depth of the building. The basement 
was stated to be substantially fitted with strong 
rooms. The property covers an area of 1,167 
superficial feet. Mr. Bousfield, who conducted 
the sale, alluded to the great value of the 
property, as being situated in the very centre 
of the colonial prodace, and import markets, 

that in view of the contemplated 
improvements in this part of the City, and the 
eventual carrying out of the Inner Circle 
Railway completion (which would intersect the 

), it was difficult to estimate what the 
increase in its future value might not amount 
to. There was an active competition for the 
property, which was ultimately sold for 8,1501., 
its present rental being 3501. per annum on a 
repairing lease for twenty-one years from 1870. 








SALE OF A MANSION AND ESTATE IN 
HERTFORDSBIRE. 


An extensive manorial estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of London was sold at the Auction 
Mart, on Tuesday, by Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson, & Co. The property consisted of the 
Ardeley Bury Estate, in Hertfordshire, com- 

ising an old mansion and grounds, 875 acres 
in extent. It was described as within an hour’s 
ride of the metropolis, and for many years the 
residence of the late Sir Henry Chauncey, the 
historian of Hertfordshire, and his ancestors. 
The sale took place by order of the executors of 
the late Mr. Philip Longmore. The actual 
present annual rental of the farms on the estate, 
together with the great tithes, was stated to be 
1,5001, @ year, and the estimated annual value 
of the whole estate, including the mansion and 
park, 2,0001. The bidding commenced at 
20,0001., and on 28,0001. being offered, the bid- 
dings slackened, upon which Mr. Tewson, the 
auctioneer, observed that ‘at 40,0001. the pur- 
chaser would obtain four per cent. for his out- 
lay, from the present actual rentals, giving him 
the mansion, the park land, and all the valuable 
timber, for nothing. He added that from his 
i land in the North of England, as 8 
actually sold for more than land in the 
of London, for which he was 
altogether at a loss to sccount. On 35,000I. 
being offered, he declared it to be an open sale, 
and ultimately the property was sold for 
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—On the 16th ult. Sir Charles 

'P., chairman of the School Board for 
London, formally opened a new building erected 
by the Board in Warple-way, Wandsworth. The 
school will accommodate 603 children, and the 
amounts to 6,671. 14s. 8d., being at 

11l. 1s. 3d. agg rey 
Robson i architect. Sir Ons L 
i Mol the work that was being done by 
Board, said that it had 311 schools under its 
them built and handed over to 


most of 
A king order, and all of them 
the Board, all in working schools there were 
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THE LINCOLN MEETING OF THE 
ARCH.SOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Tus year’s country of the Royal 
ical Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland was held in Lincoln and neighbourhood 
week. The opening ings took place 
7th ult., when the Corporation pre- 
address of welcome, to which Lord 
Malahide, president of the Institute, 
the Bishop-Suffragan of Notting- 
i Associated Architec- 
d Archwological Societies of the diocese 
anty of York, and archdeaconry 
ing read an address of 
name of that body, Lord Talbot 
vacated the chair in favour of the 
Congress, the Right Rev. the 
who, on assuming the chair, 
address. In the course 
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m of modern prepossessions 
and frees us from the tyranny 
passions and local conventionali- 
us contemporaries with every 
citizens of every clime. We are too 
to absorbed and engrossed by the 

i of to-day, and to be the slaves of per- 
interests and party trammels. We need 
iberated from such vassalage. Arche- 
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said,—Archeology emancipates us 
ices, 
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joes this, if studied aright, and espe- 
it is connected, as your present | 
Lincoln is, with a tour and pil-| 
gtimage to places hallowed by the memories | 
of men in bygone ages. In the Roman) 
arch standing in the northern wall of the ancient | 
citadel of Lindum, and spanning the military | 
road which stretched from Lincoln to the 
Humber, we may imagiue ourselves spectators of 
the warlike’regions of the ancient mistress of the 
world which marched along those great martial 
highways, marked by milestones of which one 
‘was disinterred the other day from its grave of 
1,600 years; and near it we may listen in fancy 
te oratorical pleadings of lawyers in the ancient 
Boman Basilica, of which the columns of the 
fagade have just been revealed to our view. 
Near them we are brought into contact with 
the greatest of Saxon kings and of Norman 
conquerors in his feucal castle of Lincoln, and | 
with one of the greatest of Norman bishops, St. 
Hough, and with St. Hugh you will also hold | 
spiritual communion in your visit to the noble | 
Minster of Stow and to Stow Park; and when 
you make your pilgrimage to Southwell and 
its grand Collegiate Church, soon, we hope, 
about to become the cathedral of a new diocese, 

will be brought into union with Paulinus, the 
apostle of Northumbria and Lindissi, in the 
seventh century, who built a church at Lincoln, 
and with Cardinal Wolsey, Dean and Bishop of 
Lincoln, in the sixteenth, and King Charles L, 
in his latter days, in the seventeenth century. 
You will thus be brought into sympathy with 
great men, and into synchronism with great 
events, and will drink in a refreshing draught 
of that generous spirit which the study of 
archeology freely ministers, and which, if we 
are not wanting to ourselves, will make us wiser 
and better men. We might, my lord, if time 
allowed, dwell on that consolatory influence 
which this study exercises in times of sorrow. 
It was said by the greatest critic of antiquity 
that tragedy has a purifying power, because it 
displays noble examples of suffering. There is 
also a tragedy of events, and of places connected 
with great events, and this has a purifying, 
elevating, and soothing influence. When we 
contemplate the desolation and ruins of ancient 
buildings and cities, — of , Churches, 
abbeys, and castles,—we forget our private 
griefs in a feeling of sympathy with public 
sorrows. One of the most instructive revela- 
tions which this study presents to us is that of 
the deep feeling of religion which animated 
the nations of antiquity in their most 
heroic days, and which showed itself not only 
in their cities at home, but wherever they 
planted colonies abroad. Let any one stand in 
the solitary plain of Pestum, or on the hilly 
ridge of the Sicilian Girgenti,—the ancient 
Agrigentum,—and contemplate the group of 
magnificent temples on both those sites, or in 
the sequestered vale of Segesta, and look on that 
noble religious fabric standing there in its lonely 
grandeur, or on the hoge columns of Selinus 
thrown prostrate by an earthquake,orlethim stand 
on the Areopagus at Athens and look at the 
Erechtheam ana Parthenon towering above him, 
ae let him remember that all these grand 


| 
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were works of religion, not, indeed, 
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rightly directed, but grounded on a belief in 
unseen heavenly powers human 
affairs, and in a future state of rewards and 
punishments; and let him consider also that 
those who erected those noble religious 
buildings cared little for their own private 
houses, which were comparati mean and 
insignificant, and he will feel 

to ask whether we may not learn some lessons 
of religious zeal and self-sacrifice, espe- 
cially in this sceptical age, from heathens them- 
selves. The first thing that some of them did 
in planting a colony was to build a magnificent 
temple. Where are our cathedrals erected by 
England in her own colonies? One topic more. 
We may claim also for —— the honour 
of illustrating the inspired text of Holy Scrip- 
ture and confirming the truth of Revelation. 
The researches of a Ba? a Gardner 
Wilkinson in Egypt have refa allegations 
of certain sceptics, and have corroborated the 
Mosaic narrative. The cuneiform inscriptions 
of Nineveh have proved that Samaria was not 
taken by Shalmanezer,—as some have supposed, 
but as the Bible nowhere asserts,—but by 
Sargon, once mentioned by Isaiah, whose history 
they have revealed. And they have shed a flood 
of light on Hebrew prophecy. sry 
researches at Babylon have brought to light 
Nebuchadnezzar’s own account of his magni- 
ficent works in which he gloried, and have 
explained to us why Belshazzar is represented 
by Daniel as chief in power at Babylon when 
taken by Cyrus. Similar contributions have 
been recently made by archwology to the eluci- 
dation of the New Testament. 

After the members and friends had, to the 
number of about 200, partaken of luncheon in 
the Masonic Hall, at the invitation of the Mayor 
(Mr. F. J. Clarke), there was a general inspec- 
tion and perambulation of the city. Amongst 
the buildings visited were the churches of 
St. Mary-le-Wigford and St. Peter-at-Gowts, 
“ John o’ Gaunt’s Stables,” &c.; and in the 
course of the afternoon a goodly party assembled 
at the Castle, which was described by Mr. G. 
T. Clark. The Rev. Prebendary Scarth sub- 
sequently described the Roman remains seen 
in the course of the afternoon. 

In the evening the Antiquarian Section met, 
under the presidency of Sir C. H. J. Anderson, 
bart., who delivered an address in the course of 
which he referred to the recent discovery of 
Roman remains in Bail-gate, and said t 
could be no question that modern Lincoln was 
built over the old Roman city,—particularl 
Above-hill,—some 7 ft. or 8 ft. above it, i 
which had been satisfactorily proved iS the 
discoveries alluded to. Mr. G. T. 
afterwards read a lengthy and able paper on 
“ Post-Roman and English Earthworks.” 

In the Historical Section the Dean of Ely 
presided, and the Bishop Suffragan of Notting- 
ham read an interesting paper on “ Little St. 
Hugh of Lincoln.” The Rev. Precentor Ven- 
ables afterwards read a paper on “ The Jews of 
gl which had been prepared by Mr. D. 

avis. 

The Architectural section met on the 28th 
ult., under the presidency of the Right Rev. the 
Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham, when Mr. J. 
T. Micklethwaite read a paper on “The Growth 
of a Parish Church.” In the Historical Section, 
the Rev. Canon Wickenden read a paper on 
“The Muniments of Lincoln Cathedral,” and 
the Rey. Canon Perry one on “Some Epi 
Visitations of Lincoln Cathedral.” In the after- 
noon there was an excursion to Gainsborough 
and Stow, and at a conversazione in the evening 
an interesting paper on “ Lincoln in 1644” was 
read by Mr. E. Peacock, F.8.A. 


We may have more to say about the congress 
next week. 








_ Drury-Lane Theatre.—Four renters’ shares 
in Drury-lane Theatre were sold by auction last 
week by Mr. George Robins, at the Guildhall 
Coffee-house, by order of the executors of the 
Rev. C. G. Freyer, deceased. The i 

co a reuter’s share is the 
originally entitled to 2s. 6d. per night 
formance, since reduced to 1s. 3d. per 
but now paid an annual dividend, with 
admission admitting upon all occasions 

of 
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KENT ARCHAIOLOGICAL society 


Tur annual excursion of this soci 
last week, the rendezvous being expla 
where a meeting was held, the President Py 
Society, Earl Amherst, in the chair. The annag) 
report, read by the hon. sec., Canon 
Robertson, stated that all the pers for the 
thirteenth volame of “ wologia Cap. 
tiana ” were now printed, and the illustra: 
complete. The balance at the bankers amounteg 
to 2921., all of which and more would be re, 
quired to defray the cost of printing and jl},,. 
trations. The numberof members continued ;, 
increase. Early this year the site of the Pre. 
monstratensian of Bt. d, at 
Reegecia, near Dover, been excavated, | 
many discoveries made respecting the A 
church and buildings. Intereatiog sleet 
of age gow wey had been made 

. G. Payne, ittingbourne, u 
dldaceat sites’ two tn Biktingvoaree et = 
Milton. The re-election of officers and other forms) 
business having been transacted, a visit was 
paid to the parish church, dedicated to 8S. Pete 
and Panl, and not long since restored. A notable 
feature of the churchyard is an oak-tree, said 
to be 1,400 years old. 

Smarden was the next place reached, the 
visitors on entering it passing by picturesque 
timber-framed and plaster houses, fog 
rently from the times of the Plantagenets and 
the Tudors. The visitors entered the church. 
yard by the singular yr passage of timber. 
When the com assembled within 
the edifice, the v. Francis Haslewood, 
rector of St. Matthew's, Ipawich, a son of the 
late rector, read a very interesting paper on 
“Smarden Church and Village.” The church 
consists, he stated, only of a nave and chancel, 
with a square embattled tower at the south-west 
end, with turret. It is dedicated to 
St. Michael, and is popularly known as the 
“Barn of Kent,” on account of the singular 
construction of its roof, the nave being 36 ft. 
wide, without side-aisles, and with no tie-beams 
to support it. In 1869 the whole fabric under. 
went restoration. 

Tope Halden Church, the next ame andinl, 

a large octagonal western tower, oD 
which is a square spire, covered with shingles of 
the same material. The base is of massive oak 
trunks, in the smoothing of which on their re- 
moval from the neighbouring forest no great 
amount of labour appears to have been expended. 
There is a western porch and a southern porch 
exhibiting good specimens of carving, and the 
time-worn surface of the wood is of a charming 
silvery colour from the lichen growth which 
covers it. The date is 1430, and it is estimated 
that there are not less than fifty tons of timber 
in the tower, spire, and entrance. 

Woodchurch, the next . was reached 
through winding lanes. church has a0 
Early English chaacel, with Purbeck marble 
shafts to the windows. : 

Tenterden, the centre of the excursion, wa 
reached in time for dinver in the Town-hall. In 
the evening a meeting was held in Freemans 
Auction-room, in the High-street, where a tem- 
porary museum of much interest had been 
arranged, under the direction of the Rev. F. 
Haslewood, the Rev. Tress-Beale, Mr. J. Ellis 
Mace, jun., and Mr. Willsher. To this museam 
the corporation contributed largely, ae 
among other things, the borough maces ; the ol 
charter of Elizabeth and at Gate Br 

Vv. in the reign of Elizabeth ; 
ry! ers gt the a a nth and fifteenth 
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scaffolding was incomplete and unfit to bear the weight 
thet was pat upon it, and the real question was, by whose 
on a dangerous stage. 


séd were set to w 
fault the decea ate coroaee at 


The plaintiffs’ case was that 

work on the day before the t, with the knowledge 

So ties ace teas th eor el digi wat Choy Soald 
had to em it was they co 

pray ene . that Pargiter had been 

i i completed so that he 

er hand 

was 


Cornish denied 
ready, and also 
day. Accord- 

i , no part of 

til just before the 
accident, and he was about to make it fit for use by adding 
another upright. In this view the accident was caused by 
Fecgiee ordering his men to go to work on the stage before 
it was fit. : 

His Lordship, in summing up, told the jury that if 
Cornish, by word or that the staging 
was fit for use, they ought to find for the plaintiffs; but if 
Pargiter, on his own responsibility, chose to send his men 
to work before it was safe to do so, the defendants were not 
liable. 

The jury found for the defendants. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wordsley, near Stourbridge.— New offices, seed 
warehouse, and a manager's residence, are being 
erected by Messrs. Webb & Sons, at their exten- 
sive seed establishment, near Stourbridge. The 
former comprise, on the ground-floor, an entrance- 
hall and staircase, with general waiting-room 
attached; a ledger-office, 60 ft. by 24 ft., with 
manager's office at one end; fireproof-room, 
cloak-room, and lavatory, and a private staircase 
to the upper floor, on which are arranged a suite 
of offices for the Messrs. Webb and heads of 
the several departments, together with sample- 
room, cashier's office, and a spacious reading- 
room and library for the use of the employés, 
which is approached from the entrance-hall by 
@ staircase of polished pitch-pine. The seed 
warehouse is in continuation of the present 
buildings, and is five stories high, each floor 
having an open space of 88 ft. by 40 ft. 
Steam lifts and staircases are provided, together 
with offices for warehousemen, lavatory, &c. 
The communications betwixt the new and 
present warehouses are to be closed by fireproof 
doors. Speaking-tubes are provided to all the 
offices, and the telephone is to connect them 
with the seed warehouses, which are on the 
opposite side of the courtyard. The buildings 
are being carried out by Mr. Lovatt from 
designs prepared by Mr. J. R. Veall, architect, 
Wolverhampton. The materials used are red 
pressed bricks, with Hollington stone dressings. 
The cost will be nearly 7,000/. 

Garston.—The Mersey Conservancy Commis- 
sioners have given notice of projected improve- 
ments at Garston Docks, which are to be com- 
menced within two months after notice. The 
object of sach works is to form an improved river 
front and approaches to the company’s docks. 
The proposed wall will project on to the foreshore 
of the Mersey, and will not impede or interrupt 
the tidal water to the river, but on the contrary 
it is stated that the excavations for the approach 
to the dock will more than compensate for the 
abstraction of any tidal water arising from the 
construction of the wall. The secretary of the 
company states, for the information of the Com- 
missioners, that the South Garston Dock and 
Warehouse Company is formed for the purpose 
of constructing an important dock at Garston, 
with warehouses attached, which will supply the 
urgent demand for additional accommodation on 
the Mersey, and thos meet the requirements of 
Liverpool, Manchester, St. Helens, Wigan, and 
the surrounding districts in the county of Lan- 
caster. The area of the dock property com- 
prises about thirty acres; the water area will 
be about seven acres, with about twenty-three 
—_ for warehouses, sheds, quays, and railway 








COAL-GAS EXPLOSION. 


Sir,—In your number of the 24th ult. you 
touch, among other matters, on the explosive 
nature of coal-gas in coal mines, where bore- 
holes are made to tap the workings for gas. In 
order to neutralise the explosive oature of the 
above gas in mines, it has often struck me that 
whenevi r danger is expected therefrom,'jets of 
steam — be applied effectually for that 
purpose. Miners at work must certainly be 
sufficiently sensible to know when this gas is 
accumulating too fast. I propose, then, when 
such is the case, that a copious supply of steam 
be immediately sent down from keen through 
the sir-shaft. Iam not aware that steam has 
ever been so employed in coal-mines. 

J. T. Locxmarr. 


A QUESTION IN VALUATION. 


Sir,—A railway was made some twenty years 
since through an estate running along the side 
of, and near the — oe ce ee 
with |] uantities of green 
which the Seod-weher above percolates. In 
making this railway those green sands were cut 
into from 15 ft. to 20 ft. in depth for a length of 
nearly a quarter of a mile, and the consequence 
is that those sands have been constantly ran. 
ning out ever since to a very considerable ex- 
tant, and in all probability will continue to do 
8) for years tocome. The result has been that, 
as those sands discharge themselves from the 
bowels of the earth, a space is thus formed, and 
after a while the upper stratum, or top crust, 
breaks away and settles down, and so very 
materially interferes with the cropping of the 
land and the vegetation thereon, as well as 
destroying several orchards of a thriving and 
excellent kind. 

An action was recently brought against the 
Company for compensation for the damage so 
done to the lands by the landowner. The damage 
was eet by the landowner’s surveyor at so 
much, based as follows :—The original agricul- 
tural annual value of those portions where the 
slips and subsidences had taken place having 
been put at what they were fairly worth, had 
no disturbance of such lands occurred, at the 
usual thirty years’ purchase for the fee-simple 
thereof, against this the present value was 
obtained by taking the same portions of lands 
at what they were considered worth for agri- 
cultural purposes at the present moment per 
annum, and the value in fee of the same 
reckoned at from thirteen years’ to twenty 
years’ purchase, according to the nature and 
dangerous state thereof. 

The railway company’s surveyor objected to 
this mode of computing the value of the alleged 
damage as made by the landowners’ su: » 
on the grounds that it was inconsistent rie an 
unknown basis to go on; that having reduced 
the agricultural value in the first instance, the 
landlord’s surveyor had no right to lessen the 
year’s purchase also thereon. The landowner’s 
surveyor contended that, inasmuch as those 
affected portions of land were not stationary, 
bat movable and in a running away state, they 
ought to be treated more like house-property 
than otherwise. 

It would be a matter of great satisfaction to 
have the opinions of some of your readers,— 
being experienced, and I may say expert, land 
surveyors, on this matter,—as to which of these 
two surveyors may be considered correct in his 
theory. A Constant Reaper. 








FRENCH WORK AND WAGES. 


Sizr,—Herr Carl Behr, in your issue of the 
31st ultimo (page 131), referring to the rate of 
wages paid to makers of artistic furniture in 
Paris, mentions that some of the workmen at 
M. Henri Fourdinois’ well-known establishment 
in that city are paid as much as five francs 
(48. 2d.) an bour. 

Whilst in Paris, in October, 1878, a 
report at the instance of the Exeter Chamber of 
Commerce, I visited a great many of the principal 
establishments there, and amongst them that of 
M. Fourdinois. That gentleman, in the most 


courteous manner possible, placed his premises of 


at my service, and I had more or less conversa- 
tion with nearly every workman in his employ. 
I find, upon reference to my that, when in 
full swing,—trade was so dull that all hands were 
upon “half time” during the time I was there,— 
the regular hours were from 7 a.m. to 7.30 p.m., 
with one interval only between,—from 10.30 
till 12,—for breakfast. On Saturday the time 
worked was the same as on other days. Most 
of the cabinet-makers and joiners there 
were in receipt of 5 francs a day (44d. an hour), 
though a few were paid at a rather higher 
scale. The curvers’ wages varied, every man 
being remunerated according to his ability. 
The highest money any one was at the time 
receiving was 15 francs a day, i.c., ls. 14d. 
anhour. I had these quotations from the men 
themeelves, and afterwards what they had told 
me was verified by the cashier. Herr Behr goos 
on further to say that the best work is executed 
in Paris by German workmen, but that, unfor- 
tunately, as his countrymen at home wiil not pay 
the long prices paid in Paris for wages, these 
skilful men are lost to Fatherland. 1 certainly 





was not impressed by the preponderance of 
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majority of M. Fourdinois’ Cabinet-makerg 1p, 
ceive, and seem content with, in Paris! a 
some of his statistics, as well as in his oon 
parisons, Herr Behr is assuredly in error, 

Harry Heys, 








THE USE OF MARBLES IN LONDoy. 


“ Siz,—In a notice — Mr. Benson’s “ Bagi 
remises ” in your issue (page 155) poli 
marbles are inferentially st ae ra 
ternal use in London street architecture. Alloy 
me to raise a word of warning. There is ample 
evidence in the streets of London itself to prove 
that no marble (compact altered limestone) yi] 
retain its polish out of doors for any length of 
time in a humid atmosphere like that of England, 
and in large towns a year or two at most will fing 
all its beauty gone. The Devon and Irish marbles, 
being comparatively soft and uneven in texture, 
yield quicker than others, like the Sicilian, of 
more uniform texture and greater hardness, 
They are very beautiful under polish and when 
wet, as one sees them commonly in the streets 
of Plymouth; but wherever they are exposed 
to dust and damp their charms are very ephe. 
meral. ot being an igneous rock, keeps 
its polish lo » but it is not permanent in 

towns. The granites, carefully selected, 
are the only building stones that can be relied 
upon to retain their lustrous polish out of doors 
in a damp, dusty, smoky atmosphere. 

I venture to recall attention to this question 
of the durability of polished stone, because, re- 
garding the Builder as a safe authority, many 
men might be tempted to embark in a decors. 
tion at first so pleasing, but that leads to results 
satisfactory neither to the architect nor to his 
employer. Tuos, C. Sorsy, 








HOW TO DIMINISH RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. 


Siz,—I venture to submit the following 
scheme for your approval :—Give the companies 
a direct inducement to adopt every means and 
precautions to avoid accidents by converting the 
passenger-duty intoa tax on preventible accidents 
to trains, whereby passengers are killed or in- 
jared. Thus, any sonny which has no such 
accident in a quarter of a year shall be entitled 
to remission of the duty for that quarter, and 80 on. 

Among the means of improvement are these :— 

a) ape gr ieo dry (many cargo sp 
tel t rmanent way 
ie. it, Sialinades brakes, block 
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iRIsH ARCHITECTS AND PUBLIC 
BUILDIN 


onference of Irish architects that has 


aded in Dublin, 


At & © 
following resolutions were 


‘ast concl 
ie. J. ape are st 
unas general and well-grounded dissatisfac- 
‘ revails among architects a 
eae tothe system which sprang 
ts, and which is 


hich the designing of publio baildings i" not, 
¥ in former times in Ireland (and is . dhe oo 
a in England), been entrusted to in — ne 
pr boo of eminence and repute, and t . 
iderable amount of valaable — — aie 
employment is unduly withdrawn from as 
fession in Ireland. That this prance 2 eae 
with considerable alarm the — sad 
adopted by the successive Govern rece Sao 
orga handing over i ony form one of the 
rks as shou form 4 
= Sesoatial elements of ambition 1n oe — 
ware tie ees ae the with- 
works of impo! $ , 
— of these works from the profession gene- 
rally is an injustice rey fw - 7 
ious Governmen ‘oreseen 
which they are led to hope need pyenden her ae 
fally under their notice to have oe . . 
+ should be respectfully urged on the prese 
and successive Governments that rg — 
prejadicial to the public service and Kors i 
of the country, should, wherever practi les 
be relaxed and reversed; and that sach build- 
ings a8 museums, Colleges, custom-houses, post- 
offices, law courts, Government schools, prisons, 
&o,, should, under any system of selection that 
may be deemed judicious, be entrusted to inde- 
dependent architects, as formerly. That, in 
view of the proposed buildings of the Science 
and Art Department, the present is a suitable 
time to urge the consideration of the foregoing 
resolations on her Majesty's Government, That 
steps be taken to make representations on the 
basis of these resolutions to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the 


Treasury.” set 


¥ 








WOODEN CHIMNEYPIECES. 


Sin,—Architects and district surveyors would 
do well to see that the Building Act is not 
infrioged by the erection of wooden chimney- 
pieces where the wood ingrounds are fixed 
against the stove without any marble whatever. 
There should be some precaution taken, other- 
wise there will be a serious fire, and then the 
insurance companies will insist on flimsy wooden 
chimneypieces giving place to Ss. 








BRICKMAKING. 


Sit,—Referring to the letter signed “Brickmaker,” which 
appears in your issue of the 3ist ult., I have pleasure in 
—e aoc per Oe pest ey entitled “ Bricks 
and Brickmaking.” Your correspondent will find some 
information in it which may be of use to him; but if he 
Tequires further particulars or advice, I shall be pleased to 
give Bae y- 5 pe - communicate with me. I 
Scquainted with nearly every brickmaking machine, 
would tell him which would be the most suitable for 
kind of clay he wishes to work, 
Wert Bromwich, 





~ Sin~In reply to * Brickmaker,” there is ® later 


edition of Dobson's * Bric wy ” which 
a good elementary Re a og oe ie 
nakere wil gain ® great deal of useful practical ki 
foe aeiaé ® brickyard laid out on the most modern system 
Ut making bricks, tiles, &e, We shall be pleased to 

ards oAty teader of your journal, over several of 
yards, or to give them ‘any iaformation on the 

Bury, Huntingdon, Amartage & terme. 








PLUCKLEY, 
S18,— Permit i omission paper 
“ Brick and Tile Maka at ine whisk acted in 
yout nano of thel7th ult, I have stated that 
re une designed and erected by Mr. Henry Ward, 
Conjenes > Broad-street, who is rnew to the 





eeemenihiees 
Sunday Visits to Galleries. 
Sanday last the Exhibition of the Society of 
rey Artiste, and the Summer Exhibition at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, were open to the i 
inder the auspices of the Sanday Societ Prithe 
Visitors were admitted by 3 : hel 
Q procured ritten application, 
Tibition was open foe two and ‘alt 
Suffolk-street. the number of for due 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Hardrow (Yorkshire).—The new Charch of 


8S. Mary and John, Hardrow, has been built at 
the cost of the Karl of Wharncliffe, on his property 
near Hawes, in Wensleydale, to replace a 
dilapidated modern structure. The style is of a 
very simple type of the Transitional to Early 
English, following the characteristics of the 
Yorkshire style of 

sists of a nave, chancel, and porch, with a triple 
bell-cot at the west end carried on projecting 
buttresses. The stone is from a quarry just 
above the church, and is used in coursed facing 
for both the inside and outside, the dressed 
stone being from Leyburn and _ Barnard 
Castle; great care has been taken, by building 
the walls hollow, by the use of Settle lime, and 
by other precautions, to resist the entrance of 


that period. The plan con- 


damp, the place being subject, so it is stated, 


to the severest weather in all England. The 


work has been executed by local contractors, 
under the architects, Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter 
and Mr. Besjamin Ingelow, of London, Mr. 
Smith being the clerk of works. 

Exeter.—On Tuesday, the 27th ult., the first 
stone of the enlargement of St. James’s Church, 
Exeter, was laid. The charch was built in 1836, 


and | but, owing to increase of population, has long 


needed enlargement. The work was commenced 
in 1877, under the direction of Mr. R. Medley 
Falford, architect, and the first portion of the 
new work completed consisted of the chancel, 
with choir, north and south aisles, and priests’ 
vestry. Prominent as the chief feature of the 
new chancel is the east window, erected in 
memory of the late Rector, the Rev. A. Bucke- 
ridge. It is a triple-light window, filled with 
stained glass by Mesers. Clayton & Bell. The 
window contains a representation of the Craci- 
fixion, the Blessed Virgin, and St. John. The 
work now taken in hand is that at the west end 
of the church. Mr. J. R. Gibbard is the builder. 
The portion now to be added will consist of an 
extension of the nave and side aisles. Exclusive 
of the porch, it will extend outwards, from east 
to west, about 22 ft., and 17 ft. from the centre 
of the old frontage; the extreme width of the 
transverse section, from north to south, being 
about 33 ft.,—uapwards of 12 ft. wider than the 
original edifice. The porch will have four 
buttresses. Three entrance-doors will give 
access respectively to the nave and to the north 
and south aisles. On each side of the porch 
there is to be a two-light window. Above it 
two two-light windows will be placed; then, 
a rose window; higher still, a small three- 
light window ; and the whole will be surmounted 
by a spire, the height of which, as already 
indicated, will be 108 ft. from the ground to 
the top of the vane. In the spire provision is 
to be made for three bells. The spire will be 
of wood, covered with lead and ornamental 
slating. Stone from the Pocombe quarry, near 


with Ham-hill dressings. In the interior of the 
edifice monoliths of granite will support the 


arches separating the nave from the aisles. The | ing 


old west gallery will be set back. In its com- 
plete form the charch will afford acoommoda- 
tion for 1,050 persons. The cost of the work 
now commenced will be 2,500/. 

Pinhoe.—St. Michael’s Church, Pinhoe, near 
Exeter, has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
Exeter, after restoration. The church until 
recently has been in a deplorable state of 
decay. It has a nave and north aisle, a 
chancel and a vestry, a south-west porch, aad 
a western tower. The tower is embattled, and 
has a square turret at its north-east corner. 
All the rough-cast that covered it, many inches 
thick, for very many years, has been removed, 
and the stone beneath has been pointed. The 
belfry windows have oe a —— the 
parapet made good. porch is entirely new, 
bat occupies the same position as did the former 
one. The new dressings are of Ham-hill stone, 
and the apex of its gable is crowned by a cross. 
The chancel has been almost entirely rebuilt, 
and a new vestry, upon the north side, has been 
added. The 
in by slates. The chancel roof is clearly defined 
by a ridge in Ham-hill and Bath stone courses 
alternately. In the interior of the church the 
nave and north aisle are divided from each 
other by an arcade of four bays. This arcade, 
like the stonework of so many of our Devonshire 
churches, is of Beer stone. The windows are 
three-light ones, surmounted by flowing tracery. 
They are filled with geometrical 





y Aud at the Grosvenor Gallery 2,250, 


, age dec es 
cathedral colours. The glazing has been done 


Exeter, is the material used in the building, chapel 


roofs are of English oak, covered | opened 





throughout by Mr. F. Drake, of the Cathedral- 
yard, Exeter, by whom also the decoration of 
the chancel roof was carried out. The western 
window in the tower is only of a temporary 
character. Mr. Drake has received orders to 
put @ good painted subject therein. In the 
nave the ribs have, at their springings, carved 
angels bearing shields. Two old decayed pre- 
cedents for these remained. These angels have 
pag carved by Mr. Harry Hema, of Exeter. 

‘0 indicate where the new chancel roof com- 
mences, @0 ornamental cusped rib has been 
introduced. The nave and aisle roofs have also 
had some colour placed upon them, but 
merely as & ground-work for fature decoration. 
The old rood-screen, Consisting of eight wide 
bays, had fallen into so bad a state of dilapida- 
tion that it was feared it was almost past repair. 
It was removed to Mr. Harry Hems’s establish- 
ment, where the defective parts have been 
delicately repaired, and all that was deficient 
has been made good. The old pulpit was also 
placed in Mr. Hems’s hands, and, having beer 
partially restored by him, has been replaced pro 
tem. The unique old poor-box represents the 
figure of @ man with staff and books, dressed in 
the costume of 1700 or thereabouts. This ig 
supposed to represent the poor man of Pinhoe. 
Mr. Fulford has designed the surroundings in 
character with the statue. The restoration of 
these old works is by Mr. Harry Hems. The 
nave : 2 | aisle are laid with old memoria] stones, 
the spaces between being filled with coloured 
tiles, as also is the floor of the porch and under 
the tower. Thechancel floor and the sanctuary 
are laid with encaustic tiles, from Messrs. T. & 
R. Boote, of Barslem, Staffordshire. The tower 
contains four bells; but Mr. W. Aggett, of 
Chagford, has received instructions to prepare 
@ cage for six. The works have been carried out 
in the main from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. Medley Falford, 
architect, Exeter. This applies to the restora- 
tion of the nave, aisles, vestry, porch, and tower. 
The chancel has been restored under the direc. 
tion of Mr. Ewan Christian, architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The foreman who 
has had charge of the work throughout is Mr. 
James 0. Fenning. The total cost of the above 
work is about 2,000/. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Ryton-on-Tyne.—The foundation-stone of a 
new Wesleyan Methodist chapel at Ryton-on- 
Tyne was recently laid. A new c'rcuit, called 
the Tyneside Circuit, has been formed, embracing 
Ryton, Crawcrook, West Wylam, Prudhoe, 
Prudhoe Station, and the neighbourhood, with 
Ryton as head-quarters. About half an acre of 
land has been purchased, and on this site a 
chapel is now being erected. The Early Pointed 
style of architecture has been adopted, and the 
will consist of a nave, two side aisles, 
and transepts. The nave will be divided from 
the aisles by a series of pointed arches, spring- 
from ornamental cast-iron colamns, which 
will carry a clearstory wall. At one end of the 
nave there will be a pulpit platform of pitch 
pine, stained and varnished, and the seating will 
be by means of open benches of the same wood. 
The building will be built of stone, and the 
walls on the outside faced with thin courses of 
blocking. At the north-west angle of the 
chapel will be a lofty tower, covered with a 
slated roof. In the rear of the main building 
there will be rooms for the caretaker to dwell 
in, and underneath will be a chamber for a hot- 

The peculiar character of 
of ground necessitated an unusual 
foundations, and advantage - po 
taken is to provide a large room under 
Cubans a the chapel. It is intended that 
the transepts shall not be seated for the present, 
but be divided from the chapel, and formed into 
aschoolroom and four vestries. The architect 
has in his plans for an extension of the 
building, and, when the requirements of the 
ation demand it, the transepts will be 
out to the other pares = chone 

Il and school, with class-rooms, 
eet other accommodation, will be 
erected at the rear of the present works, in 
harmony with the original building. The 
chapel, as now arranged, will seat 280 per- 
sons, and with the extension referred to, 230 
more sittings will be obtained, making = 
and the acoommodation is arran, ged to be stil 
farther increased by the erection of a gallery in 





each transept, which will bring up the sitting 
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accommodation to 620. Theseextensions may 
be made by easy and gradual stages, to mect 
the growing requirements of the ion. 
The contractors for the works are,—Mr. W. Lish- 
man, Ryton, mason work ; Mr. John J. Salter, 
Ryton, joiner’s work; Mr. J, Batter, Ryton, 
painting ; Messrs. CU. & G. Nicholeon, Newcastle, 
slating; and Messrs. R. B. Charlton & Co., 
Newcastle, plumbing and ironwork. The build- 
ing, as now planned, is estimated to cost about 
2,9501. The architect is Mr. Joseph J. Lish, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Lostwithiel.—The memoral stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel and school were laid on the 
14th ult. The site of the new premises adjoins 
the Restormel-road. Thearchitect is Mr. James 
Hicks, of Redrath, and the builders are Messrs. 
Philp & Brown, of Lostwithiel. The building 
will be Gothic in style, with central gable 
flanked by pinnacles, and with, at the angle 
where the school joins the main building, 4 
tower and spire. Attached to and at right 
angles with the chapel the school will be built, 
for about 150 children. In design it will corre- 

in the main with the chapel. The tower, 
which will rise at the angle, above the entrance, 
will consist of three stages, terminating ina spire. 
Crocketed pinnacles at the four corners will 
match with similar relieving features at the 
buttresses. In the body of the walls the local 
shale will be used, faced with killas slate from 
the Derrycombe quarry. For the plinths, steps, 
quoins, and copings, granite will be used, and 
the mouldings will be of Bath freestone. It is 
hoped the buildings will be completed by next 
Midsummer. The total cost of the work is 
estimated at about 1,7501, 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Liskeard.—The Liskeard School Board has 
just opened new schools at Dobwalls and 
Trewidland. Trewidland school is situated on 
a ridge of steep rising ground; the style is 
Queen Anne, with bold gable- framing and 
half-timber work, and panelled barge-boards. 
The dressings to windews and doorways are 
Bridgewater facing-brick, with cills to former 
also formed with purpose-made bricks. The 
roofs are slated with red tiles fixed on the 
ridges. A bell-turret, or fléche, of pleasing 
design, covered witk cleft oak-shingles, is placed 
over the school-room roof. Accommodation is 
provided for about eighty children by means of 
a school-room about 34 ft. by 17 ft., and infants’ 
room 15 ft. by 13 ft., fitted up with a gallery. 
The roofs of these rooms are open-timbered, 
being plastered on faces of rafters ; the plaster- 
ing of the walls inside is protected by a dado 
extending to a height of 4 ft. The usual separate 
porches for the boys and girls are provided with 
the necessary offices and yards. A convenient 
house for the master is attached to the school, 
containing six rooms and offices, with a small 
garden in front. The Dobwalls school is similar 
in external treatment and accommodation to 
Trewidland, without master’s residence. Mr. 
Skentelbery, of Looe, is the architect, and Mr. 
Whale was the contractor. The contract for 
Dobwalls schools amounted to 372I., and that 
for Trewidland (with the school-house) to 6491. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Chislehurst (Kent).—A two-light memori 
window, to the memory of a ay shay “ 
just been erected in the Wesleyan Chapel of 
Chislehurst. In the centre of each light is an 
enriched boss which displays a lily entwined by 
a riband, bearing a Scriptural legend ; the one 
being, “The Lord is my Shepherd,” the other 
“My Sheep hear my Voice.” By instruction 
no figure subject is introduced, but instead the 
lights display a variety of foliated ornament 
richly treated. The window is designed and 
executed by Messrs. Powell, Brothers, Leeds. 

William’s College, New York.—At special 
services on the 4th of July a window by Mesars. 
Ballantine, of Edinburgh, commemorating Albert 
Hopkins, Professor of Astronomy, was unveiled 
in presence of the trustees and alumni of the 
college. ‘The design appropriately represents 
the Psalmist surveying the heavens and utteri 
the 19th Psalm, from which 


road fit quotations are 


In reference to the devout Christian 

r of Professor Hopkins, there are intro- 

poner Cross, and the passage, “He that 
many to righteousness shall shine 

stare for ever aul over” oe 


VARIORUM. 


Attuoven we take little delight ourselves in 
imitations of woods and marbles, there are many 
who do, and many, uently, who desire to 
attain skill in the art. These will find advan- 
tage in consulting a book published by Cros 
Lockwood & Co., entitled “ School of Painting 
for the Imitation of Woods and Marbles, as 
Tanght and Practised by A. R. and P. Van der 
Burg.” It inclades numerous patterns in colour, 
and other illustrations. Some of the working- 
men’s clubs should give their young men the 
opportunity to study it.——“ Journals and 
Journalism; with a Guide for >) 
ginners,” by John Oldcastle (Field & " 
contains a considerable amount of information 
which will be found useful by the aforesaid be- 
ginners. The writer shows that he is igoorant 
of the position of the Buiider in the world of 
letters, but that shall not prevent us from re- 
commending the little book. It will interest 
others besides those who are looking to distil a 
fortune through a quill.——‘ National Indus- 
trial Insurance and Employers’ Liability,” by 
Geo. Howell (P. 8. King, King-street, West- 
minster), treats the questions involved with 
moderation and good sense, and deserves the 
candid consideration of those who are seeking 
to arrive at a fair settlement of them.——A 
Special Midsummer Edition has been published 
of “ Bevis’s Builders’ Price Book” (8, St. Martin’s- 
place), and the author claims to have revised 
the prices up to that date.—— Part VI. 
of Letts’s “ Popular Atlas” brings us to the first 
half-mile stone of the first year’s issue, and inas- 
much as we know from indisputable authority 
that a very large circulation is necessary to 
enable the work to be produced at so low a 
price, we are sure our readers will pardon us if 
we again direct their attention to ite merits. 
Eighteen maps are now before us, and we do not 
hesitate to say that no similar number of maps 
at such a price has ever been offered to the 
public; not only for their cheerfal ap 
but for the very varied and usefal information 
they one and all contain. Take, for instance, the 
present part. Whenever has Russia p 
to our mind’s eye anything but a dreary waste 
of unpronounceable names? Now we have quite 
another impression conveyed to us: we can 
realise the great extent of the corn-growing 
districts; we can read and understand that 
though twenty times the size of the Britigh 
Isles, its population is but one-eighth that-of this 
country; and that high as Mont Blanc is, there 
are at least two peaks in the Caucasus thousands 
of feet higher. And this is only an isolated case. 
Messrs. Letts, having put their hands to the 
work, have used their heads too, and con- 
sidered that if a thing was worth doing at all it 
was worth doing well.——The new number of 
the Fortnightly includes an article entitled 
“ Friendly Societies: their Position and Pro- 
spects,” by Mr. James 8. Randell, in which the 
writer, who has given much attention to the 
subject, urges strongly the desirability of esta- 
blishing a national benefit society. Mr. Randell 
says in the course of his paper :—“ Mr. Blackley, 
in an able article in the November number of 
tie Nineteenth Century for the year 1878, and in 
avother article in the Contemporary Review of 
July last, proposes that every young man shall 
be compelled to insure against want by the pur« 
chase of the minimum of 8s. per week for sick- 
ness up to seventy years of age, and 4s. per 
week pension for life after seventy, the title to 
payment being, not destitution, but sickness, or 
having attained the age of seventy; and Mr. 
Blackley estimates that if everybody insured, 
as a third would not claim, the payment of 10J. 
would be sufficient to provide the 
funds for payment of the claims of 8s. perw 
during sickness up to seventy, and 4s. per week 
for life after seventy; and he proposes that 
beyond this minimum the purchase price shall 
be 151. for every 8s. per week during sickness 
up to seventy, and 4¢ per week for life 
after seventy...... Waiving for a time 
the discussion of the subject of i 
why should not a@ national association 
organised embodying these several modes of 
assurance? At any rate, surely the matter 
worth attention and a cracial investigation. 


tering | start with, an inadequate scale 


would be most undesirable ; for, unless seif-su: 

not be satisfactory or 
command respect. At the same time, it must 
have a national guarantee, the same as the Post- 





office Savings Bank, and while no ex to 
the State, it would give the arrangement an un- 
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by | assurances, of small amounts pe: 


doubted » Making j 
Mogiish feds.” Phe fetuses watt the 
vidoe, for Me feta ne, 2,2 tony 
~~ : fotare. The large Dambes 
yearly joining friendly sovieties ; the 1 4onane 
paid last year to one London office for iif, 
. r policy; 
the 30,000,0002. on deposit at the : 
Savings Bank, on the Slst of Decenie’ 
of which 8,860,6361. were deposited dariny (° 
year 1878, in amounts averaging 21. 166. 54, 
each depositor,—these evidence both theip 
anxiety and their efforts to secure their fature 
and we rejoice to know that this amount of 
$0,000,0001. is in safe keeping. Why should Rot 
the millions now paid yearly to tottering fring) 
societies be paid into keeping equally secay 
with the Post-office Savings Bank, to th, 
advantage of those who struggle to 


and 








A Gothic Shrine—The Geneva cor, 
spondent of the Times writes :—The Historica). 
Antiquarian Society of Grisons have lately 
added to the treasures of their museum one of 
the few Gothic altar shrines that stil! remain ip 
Eastern Switzerland. It was formerly in 4 
chapel belonging to the Mesolcina family, ang 
has been purchased by the society from the 
present proprietor of the chAteau, of which the 
chapel forms a part. The shrine is divided into 
three parts. On the plinth is a paixting in oi 
of the handkerchief of St. Veronica held by 
two angels, and on the triptych and side 
shrines are gare. also in oil, of St. 
Stephen and St. Anthony. The inside of the 
shrine is gilt, and the gilding is in excellent 
preservation. The interior contains figares 
carved in wood of St. Nicholas, St. Maria, and 
St. Catherine, their names being indicated in 
the later Gothic characters. Two other figures 
are carved on the reverse part of the side 
shrines, but the names of the saints whom they 
are intended to represent are not given, Ou 
the crown of the shrine are carved seven busts, 
supposed to be those of the founders or patrons 
of thechapel. The barets of two of the number 
mark them ont as priors of St. Victor; two 
others wear clerical costumes, the remaining 
four being habited as civilians. With the ex- 
ception of some slight damage to a few of the 
figures, which can easily be made good, the 
shrine is exceedingly well preserved. The 
carvings and paintings are well executed, and 
belong to the same style of art, and probably to 
the same age, as the decorations of the cathedral 
altar of Coire aad the altar of the Church of 
St. Lucius at Churwalden.” 


The Telephone.—Ii is well known that if 
long dry tube, open at both ends, be held over 4 
jet of burning hydrogen, a musical sound is pro- 
duced, the pitch and quality of which vary with 
the length, thickness, and diameter of the tabe. 
It has been proposed to adapt such a tube to 
the safety-lamp d, and to place it 
near &@ in communication with another 
telephone in the manager’s office on the surface. 
The alteration of the sound, dae to a greater 
or less admixture of gas with the air of the 
mine, would warn the manager of the state of 

atmosphere in the workings.—Daring the 


Centenary service at Swansea, 
in the music-hall were 


end of a telephonic 


Adelina Patti to put ap 4 
castle (Craig-y-n08) 
Station, so that orders for 
guests ma, be given. . 
miaiie? Il, which gives 
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cannot be ish the Museum, 
It is proposed t0 ag caste from all the prin- 


ith @ comp! : world, but 
“pal collections of son sain 
fn moulds for casting 
pafficient a A 
the wor’ pepe - non-professional persons to 
comprehend the value of this 
go of esising ob nee  ievouniale a form. 
I . steadi 
all the reg «bined infsence of the acid 
rating under the co of modern 

which load the atmosphere 

yapours dusting which is necessary to 
cities, and the so that within a year or two 
kee them clean, he British Museum have been 
the authorities of the Bri their bae-relits in 
compelled to shut up some per with silicat 
lass cases, and to varnish 0 al ruin. As it is, 
in order to prevent their total ruin. 

made are inferior to the ones 
the casts now d those of twenty 
taken twenty years ago, an that not a 
years hence will be still worse, 50 . 
moment should be lost in seouring & and 
of moulds before the exquisite texture 
sarface of the original has been further — 
The completeness of the collection which is now 
within our reach gives it also immense value. 
It must not be forgotten that works of sculpture 
sre not only examples of art, but eee 
documents, and that an incomplete collection 
caste, however well selected from the artistic 
point of view, is as uselees to history, compared 
with a more comprehensive one, 8 would be a 
selection of manuscripts of the Angustan age 
alone, compared with the riches of the Vatican 
Library.” 

At the Astley Bridge Local Board 
Offices, on Tuesday, the 14th of July, Mr. J. T. 
Harrison, C.E., on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry as to the applica- 
tion of the Astley Bridge Local Board for per- 
mission to borrow the sum of 3,0761. After the 
explanations of the chairman of the Streets 
Committee (Mr. Leach), the surveyor (Mr. 
Lomax, and the clerk (Mr. Marsden) as to the 
purposes for which the sam was required, the 
inquiry closed. There was no op i At 
the conclusion of the proceedings, Mr. Harrison 
made several inquiries into the ing and 
construction of the sewage works, and the 
following statement:~Some time ago, without 
the knowledge of the Astley Bridge Authority, 
he made an inspection of their sewage works, 
examining the inlets and the outlets for the 
sewage, and the construction and working of the 
tanks and filter for the of satisfying 
himself upon the efficiency of their working, 
which he approved, the principle of the works 
being good. Still farther to satisfy himself 
that the results were such as to warrant his 
recommendation of the principle on which they 
were constructed, he took six samples of the 
effluent water before it passed into the river, 
and sent them to Dr. Frankland, the analytical 
chemist of the Local Government Board, for 
aualysis, Dr. Frankland’s report to the Board 
was highly satisfactory; for he stated that, 
although there was a quantity of organic matter 
in the water, it was of such a quality that it 
pm be a into any watercourse, and that 

came within the standard of pari uired. 

The Water Supply of the’ meu - — 
The Select Committee appointed to consider the 
question of the water supply of the metropolis 
re agreed upon their report. It is understood 
. a the creation of a Water 

rust, elected from the ion of the 
City of London, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the other bodies representing water 
districts outaide the jurisdiction of these 
rations. The Committee arrive at the conclu- 
sou that “the agreements” with the ‘water 
pupanies accepted as a basis of Sir Richard 
Crose’s scheme for the purchase of the 
waterworks should be placed out ofcourt, They 
do not oppose the purchase of the waterworks 
Upon reasonable terms, but suggest that favour. 
_ consideration should be given to the possi« 
Morhing Poe 8 * SUPPIY from other soaroes. — 

Mr. Stephen Tucker, Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant of Armé, hes been 
by the Dake of nominated 
sh of Norfolk, Hereditary Karl Mar- 

al, to the Pate: t Off rs 
Ordinary, hela fr, one of Somerset Herald i 
Ms, Pangag, |“ T89eME years by the Inte 


no | havin 








Balsall-heath Board. —A 


; Local 
meeting of this Board was held on July 27, Mr. 


Parsons presiding. The chairman, in ex 


the object of the meeting, said they had Ag 


called together to sanction an application to the 
Local Government Board for the borrowing of 
22,0001. for sewerage works. The Board, who 
had already applied for a loan of 15,0001., were 
now in a peculiar position, inasmuch as the 


is | sewerage works committee knew nothing what- 


ever about the matter. He was astonished at 
the amount now asked for in connexion with the 
sewerage works. A few months ago Mr. Nicholls, 
the engineer to the Board, said an expenditure 
of 23,0001. would meet the case, whereas ac- 


deterio- | cording to him at the present time the cost 


would be 37,0001. The Board were astonished, 
when the work was about three parts finished, 
to find they required a sum of 13,0001. as extras 
for the completion of No. 2 contract, which 
amounted to 16,0001. The following resolution 
was carried :—“ The Board strongly complains 
of the condact of Mr. Nicholls, the engineer, in 
not letting the Board have his estimates of the 
amount required to complete the sewerage 
scheme earlier than twenty minutes before the 
Government inspector held his late inquiry, 
which left the committee in such a position that 
they could not examine their correctness before 
they were laid before the inspector; and the 
Board requires immediate details as to how 
Mr. Nicholls makes out his estimate of 13,0411. 
upon Mr. Palmer’s contract of 15,4561., as the 
Board was led to believe that Mr. Nicholls 
undertook to carry out the scheme prepared by 
Mr. Barnes; that he then only estimated the 
extras at 686/., subject to the usual contin- 
gencies of treacherous ground; and the Board 
cannot understand why the extras should exceed 
that sum except for reasonable sums for con- 
verting old sewers for storm-water use and 
hazardous ground.” 


The Armstrong Park, Newcastle-on- | program 


has been opened. Mr. W. H. Newton, 
Chairman of the Parks Committee, in the course 
of the proceedings stated that some two years 
ago the Corporation purchased two properties 
for the purposes of public parks: the first was 
at Elswick and the other at Heaton. They had 
scarcely handed over the Heaton purchase to 
the committee to be laid out when their dis- 
tinguished townsman, Sir Wm. Armstrong, 
signified his approval of the action on the part 
of the Corporation by supplementing the 22} 
acres at Heaton by 28} acres, making a total of 
50 acres at Heaton for park purposes. Some 
6,0001. have been expended in laying out the park 
(ander the direction of Mr. Fowler, the borough 
engineer). The Corporation had recognised a 
wise obligation in promoting district parks and 
recreation - grounds, and had testified their 
gratitude to Sir Wm. Armstrong in what he 
trusted would be a most agreeable form, for this 
property would be known hereafter by the 
name of the Armstrong Park. It wasa pleasing 


reflection that, while the name of Sir Wm. Arm- Ww 


strong would be handed down as the greatest 
artillery and hydraulic engineer of his age, the 
people of Tyneside would associate his name and 
his memory with one of the greatest public 
boons which it was possible for a community to 
enjoy. 

Compensation. — Under - Sheriff Burchell 
presided last week at pa dine nse Red 
Lion-square, over a special jury, in compen- 
a assy case of “ Jones v. The Midland Railway 
Company,” in which a claim was made of 
between 65,0001. and 6,0001. for four very old 
freehold wooden houses in Royal Mint-street, 
Tower-hill, required by the railway company. 
Evidence was given by the claimant, Robert 
Jones, who was & coal-dealer in one of the 
houses, where he had carried on business for 
eighteen years; the other houses he let in 
weekly tenements. He bought at the present 
time the best coals delivered to him at 18s. per 
ton, and by selling them in small quantities he 
made 12s. per ton profit; he made 7s. achaldron 
on coke, 2s. 3d. per sack on charcoal, and a good 
profit on firewood. His net profits exceeded 
3001. a year, besides the profit on the houses ; 
and as he could get no premises near Mint- 
street, 9001., being three years’ p was 
asked for the business. The freehold for 
building purposes in the neighbourhood had 
nearly doubled in value. Surveyors estimated 
the value at from 4,525, to 4,800/. After the 
case had occupied about five hours the jury 
made a personal inspection of the pre- 


mises), a verdict by consent was taken for 
4,000/, 





Sewage in the Thames.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Woolwich District Board of Works 
Mr. Tuffield referred to the nuisance caused by 
the discharge of the sewage of the i 
into the Thames. _, No one, he said, could go to 
London by boat with any degree of comfort. At 
high water the river was black, and emitted an 
abominable stench, whilst sewags matter could 
be seen floating on the top. The men on the 
pier said that the nuisance arose from the men 
at the outfall sewers discharging the sewage 
into the river before the high tide. The conse- 
quence was that the di sewage floated 
up to Woolwich and Greenwich. If the London 
sewage could not be utilised profitably, it ought 
to be utilised unprofitably. It had become 
nuisance never contemplated by Act of Parli 
ment, Woolwich parish had ‘a good system 
of drainage before the Metropolitan Board of 
Works forced the existing scheme upon them, 
They were charged vast sums of money for being 
afflicted with an intolerable nuisance. Govern. 
ment could never have contemplated the Thames 
at Woolwich being converted into an open sewer, 
or they would certainly have put a veto on the 
present system of drainage for the sake of the 
health of the troops. The chairman said that 
he fally endorsed the statements of Mr. Taffield. 
He never knew the river to be in such a state 
as at the present time. The Thames was inf- 
nitely worse now than before the construction 
of the northern and southern outfalls. It was 
resolved to write to the M itan Board, 
asking for immediate attention to be given to 
the present filthy condition of the river. Capt. 
Behenna said that notices were put up at the 
outfalls that the sluices should be opened at a 
certain time after ebb. Instead of these orders 
being obeyed, the sluices were opened when the 
flow was going on, and before the flood had 
attained its height. 

Iron and Steel Institute.—The detailed 
me of the annual meeting of this Insti- 
tute, to be held at Diisseldorf, on August 25, 26, 
27, and 28, is now published. On the 25th there 
is to be in the morning a general meeting of 
members at the Tonhalle, where the Institute 
will be received by the local authorities; in the 
afternoon a visit to the exhibition, and to works 
near Diisseldorf; and in the evening the annual 
dinner of the Institute at the Tonhalle. On the 
26th and 27th there are to be general meetings 
in the mornings for the reading and discussion 
of papers; the afternoons are to be devoted to 
excursions by special trains to various iron and 
steel works in the neighbourhood of Diisseldorf, 
followed by concerts in the evenings. The 
whole will be brought to a close by a Rhine 
excursion on the 28th, to Cologne, v4 Roland- 
seck, Bingen, and Coblentz. 


TENDERS 
For the erection of a e-house, in the parish of 








Holy Trinity, Esclusham, Wrexham, for the Rev. L. W. 
Davies, Mr. J. E. Lash, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
. Lunn :— * 
B. Owen, Wrexham ........csssveeen+-0--, £2,356 0 0 
, Birkenhead..........00-.0000-+ a ¢ ; 
BAM. 506000200000 iGiccwstiwes x 

— Bonet sheidunbiauiieosestiuenvert 2,031 0 0 

H & Owon, Wrexham............ 1,967 0 

Da Bros., Wrexham........000.+...+ 1,869 8 

Phennah & Davies, Rhostyllen ...... 1,768 6 0 





erection of new boys’ school in Clyde-street 
eieetanen, Deptford, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. B&. R. Robson, architect, Quantities supplied by 
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For enlargement of schools at Olga-street, Grove- 


road, Hackn the School Board for London. Mr 
<b shitect. Quantities supplied by Mr. T 
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Stimpson. 
te-street 
agar baw oliews, Lan areet for Messrs. W. & 
Hunter. Mr. Henry Dawson, architect. 
Mr, ©, N. McIntyre North :— 
Roberts 
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.... Bath Stone of Best 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 8). (eign 
List of Prices at the Quarries » ; 


also cost of transit to and Depdta, 
on to SRY Part of the Kingiom 
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idences arwick- Milverton, fi For additional pianoforte factory, Grafton-road, 
eee Trace ned Go. Rogers eg oa Town, for Messrs. John Brinsmead & Bons, 
& Albury, architects :— 8 alding & Evans, architects, Quantities by 
i eetwood :— 
Mills (accepted). — ines 
For new show-room, Broad-street, Reading, for Messrs. Roberts 2,823 


Wellstead & Co, Messrs. Brown & Albury, architects:— | Basley w-wsee-nwmewennwrorn $709 


Dove Bros, ....ccccorccrsscssscvscesssccerssces 2,756 
Outhwaite 2,625 


recting additionsl stories to buildings, 258, Euston" 
ocak tomate of ironwork), for Messrs. Weiles & Co. . 
: Messrs, Ernest George & Peto, architects, Quantities by| Prices, delivered at any part of the Up; 
For bronze shop-front and revolving shutters for the Messrs. ene aa B10 Kingdom, given on lication to United 
—_ UPQeO ..cccccesceeresenes oteee > 
woe canett & Co, (asenpted) £148 10 0 Sumteon & Son. 1,090 HARLES TRASK, 
Manley... : Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, Somerset, 4p 
For new entrance-lodge and alterations to residence of Burford oe Tr, 
Capt. Beaumont, Calcot-place, Reading. Messrs. Brown Perkins (accepted) 067 Bath Stone. a 
& Albury, srchitects :— =e WINSLEY GROUND 
" £539 0 0 bail to the and 
ae $3 | stoners girgeutpearociee Vimren | NUPARLMIGH DOWN 
eale, Battersea ons 0 Supplied in any Quantities on the Shortest 
a Noti 
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Peters & Co., Horsham.........csssesess 


Port, Ewhurst (accepted) uOe. 
For industrial dwellings in The Forbury, Reading, for er ae ee ee PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts.—[Avvr} 
Mr. Robert Tompkins. Giensbe. Brown & Albury, archi- is ey ee 


tects :— Asphal 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Beyssel, Patent Metallie Lava, and 
Stoke Newington (writer should mime Wy 3 his —_ oo tes. 
(whe person writes a libel be sho any r we “the 
canal his opini-n” and sign it).—T. T., Wellington (e view x. 8TO yy T & 00, 
shall appear).—E. G (builder not yet appointed. We do nut give : 
ddresses).—H. D. (tenders were not enclosed).—A. J. (next week). No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Anrr.] 
—O, G. (next week).—P. C. (under area - mate er =— er 
R—T. W. W.—H. H.—H. ©. B—RB. V.—A. J. . E. .2.—| Asphalte.— 
W. ©. B—T. C.8.—0. M. W.8.—A. M.—E. C. 8—B. & Son Mr. P. | Agphalte Company ( = Metallic Lava 
-B & AG. &P—C. 5. R-W.8—J.B—D. W.—0. L—J. W. 8 — - H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
R. P.-P-G. &H—J. EB. C.-C. G.—A.C, RJ. W.—Mr. OJ. F& —- race co best and materials 
For cleaning and renovating internally and externally | Co—F. BE. T.-M, V,& M. damp courses, way arches, warehouse floors, 
* cam of Nets of Se, must be 
eT beet Bow: opti satemen™s of ‘widten “of the sender, mot uscomarii tor | 86 roofs, stables, eow-sheds and milk. 
Barrow, Malmesbury-road, Bow we po dist to dition, gettin nk Saceeunel granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 
resses. Deprecated 
For the erection of Sundsy schools, class-rooms, care-| Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — Tho 
taker’s house, &c., in the rear of Walworth Wesleyan | public meetings, resta, of course with the authors, green tint of these stout, durable 


ines recommends them for Churebes, Man. 

i sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. - 

THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume xxxviil. (January to booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 

~ 1880} was given as ® Supplement with our Number | MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, B..8.0., South Wales.— 


une 
for Jaly 10. [Apvr. ] 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on persona) 
application at the Office. 


CLOTH-CASES for binding the Numbersare now ready, price 64. J. worse em ree a, 

’ and 

eet ee eee 
THE THIRTY-EIGHTM VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) is i 

For alterations and additions to 15, Upper Wimpole SUBSCRIBER VOLUMIML os Wing et to te Ones wi be| Quarriow to any soma - lng seg 

, P Manaofacturers of Joinery Idings. ‘ 

street, Marylebone, for Mr. Horace J. Semple. ‘Mr. pvr nae of J ou [Aprr.] 


Maurice H. Pocock, architect: — 
Shaep& ered : CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, |and Honisras Mahogeny, Bigr and 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICRSHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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White 








Goad (accepted) ........cccccosscrsseseeses 
MBs OF es IE ccvcvstnevncsepseasanes 
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W 
Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip. 
tions of Fancy and other Woods specially adapted 
0 for Cabinet and Joinery purposes, ON SALE, 
o SITUATIONS W As aaeaan Bs 1. HUDSON & SONS 
For the erection of four h ; “org J. ") 

bam, for Mr. Thos. Griffiths, “Mr-J.E- Lech erchitect, | Rock-edditious ne (about tan Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 

Cannah & Co., Marford 1,480 REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 8.W.—[Apvr ] 

Semedl, oesben ee ee ee macmetie 
Office Receipt produced. dec 


~emamnuome |S, L. BACON & CO. 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. MANUFACTURERS OF 
apart Sythe lees | IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
Sas Serene APPARATUS, | 
sere NCAR eM So FOR WARMING AND VENTILA' 
, | before THRER otlock pm on THURSDAY. = "te the offee | Brivate Houses, Churches, Richeols, Konia 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TEST!- Manufactories, Greenhouses 
cucnsis, pasmanants thes of the niin OOS CHET eae OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 834, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOEK, 
wae OF SUBSOR ON. DORSET 8QU. LONDON, ag 
7 HA" is supplied direct from the Oftee to residents 12 | Ilnetrated Pamphlet on “ Heating 
eee sce tn a 
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Holloway 
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Robertson 
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Roberts & Gittins, Rhos... 
8. Jones, Coedfroeth 
Phennsh & Davies, Rhostyllen 
Davies Bros., Wrexham. 
Oliver, Wrexham ........... 
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For new vicarage at Ruislip, Herts. Mr. A. 
— Quantities by Reg 7 Rigg 
uzzard :—= 
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Roofing Felts—F. Braby & Oo. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks.—F, Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron—F. Braby & Co. 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOOK. ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 














